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23@™"— Zhe: ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains a fine double-page engraving, 
entitled“ Discipline and Dissipation,” and other 
attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of UARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 





THE OLD QUESTION RE-OPENED. 


HE great blunder of forcing an extra 
session must now be very clear to in- 
telligent Democrats. Their party has gain- 
ed by it nothing whatever, while the Re- 
publicans are united upon a principle which 
was vindicated by the war. The feeble 
Democratic effort to place the Republicans 
in the position of wishing to control elec- 
tions by the army expires in its own folly, 
while the Republicans assert with increas- 
ing force the fundamental principle that for 
all its lawful purposes the national govern- 
ment is every where and always operative 
within the Union. It does not f enter’ a 
State at the will of the State. For its own 
lawful purposes it is always in the State as 
much and as rightfully as the State author- 
ity. The denial of this truth was the es- 
sence of the doctrine of secession. The 
formula of secession toward the Union was, 
“Let us alone.” Appomattox replied, “No 
government lets its armed enemies alone.” 
The political moral of the war was not that 
there are indestructible States, but that 
there is an indestructible Union. It cost the 
country haif a million precious lives, thou- 
sands of millions of dollars, hundreds of 
thousands of maimed and wounded men, in- 
calculable private sorrow and public loss, 
with the total destruction of social and 
industrial institutions, to overthrow the 
Southern interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion.. The Democratic party, with fool- 
hardy temerity, has deliberately attempted 
to restore that interpretation, and in long 
Congressional speeches has reproduced the 
arguments of CALHOUN and the fire-eaters, 
as if the war had no permanent signifi- 
cance and result whatever, and as if every 
body supposed, with Mr. 8. 8. Cox, that 
** Nobody knows, but the so-called Lord, 

Why the so-called North drew its so-called sword.” 
The North knows very well why it drew 
the sword, and what the sword gained; and 
without the slightest ill feeling, but with 
inflexible resolution, the North proposes to 
maintain it. 

It was very edifying, as we have hereto- 
fore observed, to hear Mr. CARLISLE, of Ken- 
tucky, arguing to Tammany Hall, in the ap- 
proving presence of Mr. JoHN T. HOFFMAN, 
for the necessity of free elections. Which, 
in Mr. CaRLISLE’s opinion, most. threatens 
freedom and honesty of elections in New 
York, the repeaters of Tammany Hall, or 
the army of the United States? Or does 
he suppose that the people of New York are 
such fools that they do not know? Yet 
this question is the one raised by the ex- 
tra session, and the Democratic view of it is 
sustained by the old CALHOUN argument of 
State sovereignty. The folly of the Demo- 
cratic policy is still further shown, not only 
by its disregard of the vital fact that the 
CALHOUN doctrine of the Union has been 
overthrown by a tremendous war, but by 
the other equally vital fact that the senti- 
ment of nationality has been so fostered and 
developed by the growth of the country that 
it is now instinctive, and every year makes 
the appeal to State pride and power, as 
against national pride and power, more and 
more puerile. This national instinct, how- 
ever, does not discredit or belittle the fanda- 
mental principle known as local self-govern- 
ment. The power of the small district and 
political community, the complete State or- 
ganization, civil, military, and judicial, 
making each State a water-tight compart- 
nient adequate to float the whole ship—all 
this remains untouched, while the supreme 
and immediate authority of the whole na- 
tion for its lawful ends over every part of 
- every State continues. To try to represent 
this view as absorption and centralization 
and consolidation is as hopeless as the at- 
tempt to show that the existing statutes 
prohibiting military interference with elec- 
tions authorize the control of elections by 
bayonets. The question is in a nutshell. 





The 

government surrender to the States 

ite right and duty of protecting its citizens 

in the exercise of a national function. The 
decline. . 

Upon this question the Republicans are 
ready and glad to appeal to the country. 
The Ohio Republican Convention properly 
places it first in the platform, but the plat- 
form does not properly adjust the respon- 
sibility. The Democratic party must, of 
course, be held accountable. But it is the 
Northern, not the Southern, wing which is 
the aggressor. It is such Democrats as 
Speaker RaNDALL, Messrs. Cox, CLYMER, 
and others, who are the real leaders in this 
business. It will be found at last, we think, 
that, as in the old ante-bellum days, the man- 
lier element of the Democratic party is the 
Southern element. Northern Democrats are 
so eager to serve what they suppose to be 
Southern wishes that they run before they 
are sent. Conscious that the vote of the 
party is in the Southern States, in their 
zeal to propitiate it they are more Southern 
than the South. It was Messrs. THURMAN 
and Beck who suggested the revolutionary 
programme, while the Southern leaders were 
averse to it. In the electoral struggle of 
1876 it was the Southern Democrats who 
were sober and patriotic; the malignants 
were Northerners. So during the present 
situation it is the Northern, not the South- 
ern, Democratic journals which try to taunt 
and sting Congress to disorganize the gov- 
ernment by omitting the appropriations; 
and should the appropriations pass, it will be 
owing probably to the action of Southern 
Democrats. We agree with the New York 
Times that it is the Democratic party, not a 
section of the country, which is to be held 
responsible for the extra session and its 
extraordinary follies. The question which 
the session has raised as paramount is in no 
sense sectional. It affects the whole Union 
and every State equally. The election of 
members of Congress in Louisiana or in New 
York is an election in which every State and 


every interest in the country is concerned. 


Members are not the delegates of a State in 
a Congress of States; they are representa- 
tives of the people to make suitable laws for 
the people every where in the Union. The 
representatives from Maine and Iowa have 
an equal voice with the representative of 


Louisiana in sugar legislation, and with 


that of Virginia in the laws that affect to- 
bacco. The vote of the member-from Ar- 
kansas affects the manufactures of New 
England, the mines of Pennsylvania,-the 
commerce of New York. Therefore the 
Constitution provides that the Congression- 
al election shall not be regulated by the 
States exclusively. Steady persistence in 
maintaining the real result of the war will 
at last persuade the most obdurate Bour- 
bon that the enormous sacrifice and the 
tremendous struggle were not “so-called,” 
but were among the most effective facts of 
history. 





MORALITY AND MONEY. 


ALLUDING to our recent statement that it 
was a fraud upon the laboring-man to com- 
pel him to receive eighty-four cents for a 
dollar, a correspondent asks whether it be 
a fraud upon such a man if the purchasing 
power of the eighty-four cents is the same 
as tliat of the dollar. As he puts the ques- 
tion, the answer is, No. But that is not the 
real point at issue. Nobody knows better 
than our correspondent that the actual 
commercial value of the bullion will regu- 
late the value of the coin, for the stamp of 
the Mint does nothing but attest a certain 
quality and weight. It is true, as he as- 
serts, that gold is not an absolutely unvary- 
ing standard of value; but it is the stead- 
iest and the most convenient, for reasons 
which are familiar to him as to every one. 

When, therefore, he asks why the debt 
should be paid in any other coin than that 
which has been agreed upon, namely, gold or 
silver, he merely repeats the question why 
the man who lent money to the government 
at any time during the war should not be re- 
paid with paper of the same value as at the 
time when the loan was made. There are 
many answers. It is not, for instance, the 
man who advanced the money who is now 
to be repaid, and the evidence of the debt 
has changed hands a hundred times at dif- 
ferent rates. This one consideration shows 
that the only way to look at the question is 
to determine what was the moral under- 
standing of the contract. And can there 
be any doubt about that? Granting that 
gold and silver were equally legal tender 
when the loan was made, did either of the 
parties understand or intend that if one of 
these coins should become practically val- 
ueless, the borrowed dollar should be paid 
in it? With such an understanding, could 
any loan have been made ? 

Our correspondent says that he is op- 
posed to paper money “ which is not backed 
with gold and silver.” But he might as 





bimetallists are opposed to free and indefi- 
nite coinage of silver because it would drain 
the country of gold. The cheaper metal 
will drive out the dearer. There is no more 


be honorably satisfied 
with one cent, or one dime, or one dollar, 
whatever might be said of the value of the 
amount loaned or of the monetary medium. 
The laboring-men, for whom inflationiste— 
and we do not include our correspondent in 
the term—are so loudly concerned, have in- 
vested their savings, through the savings- 
banks, in the promises of the United States 
to pay a dollar. Why should those labor- 
ers, and their widows and orphans, be satis- 
fied with the payment by the United States 
of a coin less in value to-day than a dollar? 





THE RIGOR OF THE GAME. 


Tue latest illustration of the zeal for re- 
form which distinguishes the Democratic 
party is the removal of the chief of the Cap- 
itol police force in Washington. The pres- 
ident of the board, in communicating its 
decision—that is to say, the decision of the 
two Democratic sergeants-at-arms of the 
House and the Senate, who compose the 
majority of the board—attested the fidelity 
and efficiency of the chief, Captain BLack- 
FORD, who was a wounded Union soldier 
and a Republican. It is not asserted, how- 
ever, that he was in the ordinary sense a 
politician, or that he made improper polit- 
ical use of his position. Republicans as 
such, however, can not complain of this re- 


moval. Although all real movements for | 


reform have been made, as they are making 
now, under Republican administration, and 
although the great and moving body of civil 
service reformers are Republicans, 
Republican party as such does not as 
a party principle that proved mer- 
it alone, and not political considerations, 
should determine such appointments; and 
that the Democratic party holds no sach 
view, this removal is the most flagrant il- 
lustration. 

If the spoils principle be correct, it is 
childish to whimper over the removal of a 
Republican soldier. If an examiner of rib- 
bons, or.a night-watchman, or an entry 
clerk, or a coal-heaver, ought to be appoint- 
ed, not because of proved fitness, but as a 
matter of neither he nor his 
friends ought to complain when, the patron- 
age being lost to their side, the place goes 
with it. The argument that there are Dem- 
ocrats quite as well fitted for the place as 
Republicans is very familiar, and, upoiithe 
spoils principle, itis conclusive. That Cap- 
tain BLACKFORD was a Union soldier does 
not especially endear him to Democrats; 
and the resolution of 1865 merely provides 
that, “ other things being equal,” Union sol- 
diers shall be preferred for appointment. 
But the Democrats are now the judges of 
the equality of things, andin Captain BLack- 
FORD’s case they evidently think things to 
be so unequal as to require his removal. 

When the Republican party chooses to 
prove that it adopts reform as a party prin- 
ciple, Republicans may complain of such 
outrages as the removal of Captain BLAck- 
FORD, but not until then. There are few 
questions more vitally important than ad- 
ministrative reform, but the Ohio Conven- 
tion did not think the subject worthy even 
of a complimentary allusion. The reform 
is making steady progress in Republican 
hands, but Republican managers flout and 
sneer at it, and utterly disbelieve in it, de- 
spite of its triumphant and irreversible suc- 
cess in England. There was nothing more 
farcical than the talk about Mr. GoRHAM’s 
removal as Secretary of the Senate from Re- 
publican Senators who politically live and 
breathe by the practice which turned him 
out. If the truth were known, it would 
probably appear that Captain BLACKFORD 
was appointed as a Republican rather than 
a Union soldier, and it is not by any means 
sure that he would have been appointed had 
he been a Democratic Union soldier. His 
removal shows undoubtedly what would 
happen in every department of the public 
service should the Democrats obtain com- 
plete control of the government. There 
would be @ more universal and disgraceful 
“sweep”—which would be called reform— 
than was ever known, and we should be the 
object of the just contempt of every intelli- 
gent observer. But Republicans as a party 
have not yet done any thing which as a 
party would authorize them to protest 
against the shameful proceeding. Those 
Republicans who honestly oppose the spoils 
system have not been able yet to direct the 
party action, and while, of course, they ex- 
pect nothing whatever from the Democrats 
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for a reaction which will carry us far far, 
God only knows.” 





THE OHIO DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION. 


They did not formally unite, but such ac- 
tion was made unnecessary by the Demo- 
cratic nomination as Governor of the chief 
inflationist and Greenbacker in 

General Ewine. The nomination shows 
either that the Democratic party in Ohio 
is out of line with that of the country, or 
that the Democratic is the party of finan- 
cial dishonesty and trickery. How strong 
and threatening this spirit is in Ohio is 
proved by the avoidance of the question by 
the Republican Convention, and by the en- 
thusiastic selection of the chief represent- 
ative of inflation by the Democratic Con- 
vention. The evasion of the Republicans 
will lose them the support of some Demo- 
crats who, disliking the pronounced posi- 
tion. of their own side, will yet stick to their 
party rather than desert it for another 
which upon a cardinal point has not the 
courage of its opinions. 

The Ohio Democratic platform is an amus- 
ing illustration of feeble party clap-trap. 
It accuses the Republican minority in Con- 
gress of refusing to support the army un- 


‘less it could be used to intimidate voters, 


less constitutional than 
a charge, and the declaration that the Presi- 
dent ought not to have vetoed the bills be- 
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‘cause they had received the most mature 


consideration of Congress, are an illustration 


of characteristic contempt for 
the int of the people of the United 
pny aun ian Seihinay of existing 
parties that in this Democratic Convention 
a delegate according to the report in 
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President does not surrender his constitu- 
tional rights. 


good soldiers in the Union army who 

Democrats. That is gladly conceded by ev- 
ery Republican. But since General STEED- 
maN and Senator Hitt raise the question, it 
is well to recall that the last Democratic 
President announced that the Union had 


test, declared the war to be a failure, Gen- 
eral STEEDMAN and Senator Hii choose to 


raise this question. They will have quite 
enough of the answer. The Democratic 
party in this country has been the party of 
caste and aristocracy and special privilege ; 
the party of the most odious inhumanity 
and injustice; the party of State tyranny 
against the equal rights of American citi- 
pe isp pier tiesteses hy er Pn. earl 
party of sycophancy to ignorance ; 
the party of disunion and n dishon- 
or. its leaders expect to gain by re- 
viving, in the political contests of to-day, 
pape -ichwr go ucoragn Purdy Ae 
ty in a free and intelligent country, is not 





HINTS FOR A TAMMANY ORATION 
ON THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 


yranny, maintaining equal rights, has laid 
heavily upon us, and the honest voter has 
writhed under the heel of ample protection. 
The decay of the republic and the swift 
of which our 
Twkep in Tammany so often lifted his 
are made frightfully manifest in the 
order and fairness of recent elections. “It 
is sad, cried Paul Pry, and he wept like a 
noddy.” Oh, for an hour of TWEED sign- 
Pay clapeaieger rong da se 
es w much is necessary 
Oh, for our TwEED, pi nf adhere and 
most glorious day, to denounce in the Great 
Wigwam the malignant iniquity of vetoes 
which stem the torrent of ruffianism at the 


blasted. The Atlanta Republican, in down- 
trodden Georgia, says : 


have seen knocked down and dragged out, 
cut, shot, killed. We have seen in this city a United 
pier -] knocked down by a citizen, 
and #0 intimidated that they did not 

repeat testimony once sworn to. Soldiers 
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—. soldiery who are punishable by 
heavy and imprisonment at hard labor 
for five years if they attempt to interfere at 
elections—that 


land whose heart does not swell with 
indignation? Is there a Southron with a 
spark of Ku-Klux in his soul who does not 
defy and spit upon this hellish plot to in- 
timidate freemen? Let us all, assembled 
at Tammany Hall on this glerious Fourth, 


invoking the august shade of our Grand 
Sachem TWEED, 


solemnly swear upon one 
of his stuffed ballot-boxes that the Federal 


‘minions and the Federal bayonets ruthlessly 


arrayed against free rioters and undaunted 
frauds—had better look out for themselves. 
O men and brethren! great is cant. 





“RURAL LIFE.” 


WE gladly welcome the first number of 
Moore's Rural Life,a cheap monthly paper 
of flowers, fruits, shrubs, and landscape and 
kitchen gardeni comely and at- 
tractive periodi which wilt bring its own 
welcome. We commend it the more willing- 
ly because of the association of Mr. PETER 


fruits and flowers, and no villa or cottage 
could have a more delightful or instructive 
horticultural mentor. 





COMMENCEMENT. 
“One of the most melancholy reflections 


| connected with the sudden heat of the sum- 
of “Com-. 


dissolving audience, exclaimed, at the fourth 
hour, to his moist and drooping neighbor, 


“The heart, distrasting, asks if this be joy.” 


The heart of every guest bidden to the 
Commencement exercises, in the first fierce 
and furious days of summer, asks the same 
question. It asks annually, and it receives. 
no satisfactory answer. It is true that the 
college year ends now, and the long vaca- 
tion begins, and it is fitting that those whe 
have finished their course should at. some 
time celebrate the fact, and depart amid 
the glories of eloquence and music and the 

of flowers. But: why not have 
these glories and this sweetness at a time 
and under circumstances which permit en- 
joyment, ané which do not involve suffer- 
ing? Our summers are tropical. The heat 
is intense. The long winter and spring sea- 
son of every kind of interest has wearied 
the public mind and exhausted public at- 
tention. Why should not the college cun- 
ningly wait until the season of the returning 
town, the renewed interest and expectation, 
the cooler air of autamn? Treat the long 
vacation as the graduate’s last vacation, 
and when it ends, and the new year of the 
college commences, let him pronounce his 
Commencement discourse to fresh ears, in 
cool airs, so that, in the words of the same 
delightful poet, it shall be said that 
‘| gti ‘the wonder grew 
That one small head should carry all he knew.” 
This was formerly the custom at Brown 


University, in Providence ; but recently that 
venerable institation 


has yielded to the fash- 
ion, and holds its Commencement at mid- 


~ | defends the absent. In few 
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| summer. We do not learn that it is a more 


interesting or enjoyable day in consequence 
of the change, or that the dignity of the 
university has gained by it. In other years 
Commencement-day, on the first Wednesday 
of September, was a day of great importance 
in that péaceful and pleasant city. Indeed, 
- it competed su with the Foarth of 
July. It was, in truth, the great day of the 
year. We hope that it is so still, and we 
have no reason whatever to doubt it. But 
if it be as great a day as ever, it doubtless 
pays the frequent. penalty of greatness, and 
‘is exceedingly uncomfortable. We plead 
for cool Commencements, but we are con- 
scious of the hopelessness of our cause. It 
is too evident that the moist festival is still 
felt to be “joy.” The largest opera-houses, 
the most spacious churches and halls, are 
crowded at this season—114° Fahrenheit 
‘included—with vast throngs which applaud 
and perspire, fling the laurel or rose crown 
and perspire, and mingle tears and perspira- 
tion as the valedictory cadences die away. 
While “the business” is such as this, who- 
ever suggests that a cooler season for these 
interesting festivals would be more enjoy- 
able will be surely set down as a mere fogy 
and Marplot, who shows by his gross con- 
sideration of temperature and the thermom- 
eter that he has no sympathy with the finer 
intellectual joys of Commencement, and, in 
fact, that he does not really understand the 
subjeg ; 


PERSONAL. 


Mapame Turmrs is about to make a superb 

| present to the public library at Marseilles, viz., 
a ae edition of the Chinese Encyclopedia 
Kien Long—an extremely rare 

work, and to be found in Bayepe only at the 
British Museum, = at the Bibliothéque Na- 





was promised by M. Tuarers to the town o 


which he has just sold to the ’ 
‘ —The London correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun says: “ You will hear a lot of irresponsible 
chatter about the Prince of Wales being a ‘ busi- 
ness man’ and a hard worker, but rarely are you 
told of his boon-companionship characteristics 
men. He never allows time to with 
po merge where he is, but rather to fly with 
mirth. He never permits a word of scandal or 
ee ae aie ee ae ae ee 


or German languages; and no 
Fe on | apsooe high or low, with dis ishing 
ity in arte or pee yews bs refined al enter- 
al views, can fail to 
gain the ear and the approval of this generous 
nce and future King of England. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at why he is so popu- 
lar. A true man, a perfect prince; and a boon 
—— are not ys found in one person.” 
udge Ditton does not make a bad ex- 
change in resigning a hard-working and moder- 
U District J adgeship for s 

law professorship in Columbia Coll 
But this is not all. A Washington paper states 
that he is to receive an annual salar ve bag 
c - 


—The late WitL14M SLoanz, of this city, who 
amassed a fortune of about $1,000,000 in the car- 
= business, left bequests to charitable institu- 

ions, connected chiefly with the Presbyterian 
Church, amounting to $140,000; to his pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Jonw Hartz, $20,000; and B35, 000 
to be distributed among his old and feithful 
clerks, some of whom receive $5000 each, 
ee ie t] ki tly of 

_ eman, speaking recently o 
Parliament, sald: “Shure we've coe the three 
most remarkable men in the House—the biggest 
man, the smallest man, and the man that’s no 
man at all. There’s Meejor O’Gorman (they 
often call him O’Gormandizer, because he ates 
and dhrinks so much), he’s the biggest man; then 
there’s Dr. O’Lzary, he’s the smallest man, no 
bi nor me thumb; an’ Kavannaag,. he’s 
naythur } nor arrums shure; he’s no man 
at all, at all.” Thus briefly did our Hibernian 
friend sum up the geet yy of three 
of his countrymen; but with due deference to 
his opinion, we venture to think that the ‘no 
man at all, at all,” the luckless Kavannaacu, 
with “ naythar legs nor ns,’’ is the best man 
of the trio. Intellectually, he is far ahead of the 

igmy O’ Leary, or the colossal O’Gormanx. He 
s the author of more than one book, and a by 
hho means insignificant ope nent in debate; nor 
do his physical disabili — him 80 en- 
tirely as might be imagined. He writes (a 
hand, we see y fey, ay “ would be 
wrong, a8 he does not happen possessed 
of res y 80 we must content ourselves with the 
adverb) well; he rides on horseback—how, we do 
not pretend to say—and has shown his success 
with the fair pany 8 ns of the pret- 
tiest women in Ireland. He is wheeled into the 
House in a sort of chair, and, once seated, is as 
well able to hold his own as most members. 

—Ex-Governor TrLpEn is known among the 
booksellers of New" York as a large purchaser, 
especially of rare editions of standard works, 
In this his collection is unique. 

‘+ —One of the pane yeh public men in Eng- 
‘land is Sir WiLFrip Lawson, active and influen- 
tial in Parliament, and famous for his position 
as a temperance man. He is an out-and-out 
pre ator and at the sume time one of the great- 


est w in the pe yt Epwounp Ya in 
the World, speaks him thus: “ io 





ir- 
self to laugh ; for from morning till evening, i 
doors and out-of-doors, on every subject, at ev- 





ery opportunity, you will hear such an gree | 
number of jokes and witticisms poured fort 
that after a short time you will come to the 
conclusion, which every one else haa in turn ar- 
rived at, that the fount which supplies them ‘s 
inexhaustible. There is scarcely a man of any 
note in England, there is scarcely a figure in 
contemporaneous history, about whom Sir W1- 
FRID Lawson has not some amusing anecdote 
to relate; there is barely a ees Be pe can tell 
that will not be capped by a better one on the 
same or a similar subject from your host. In 
his conversation there are the same simplicity 
and absence of affectation as jn his Parliamentary 
speaki: Allied to this native wit is a wonder- 
ful facility for rhyming; and the few lines, hasti- 
ly scrawled on the back of an envelope, and 
passed along the benches of the House of Com- 
eh ee as much amusement anapng the 
British senators as do the ox Ape me verses 
(read out in the evening) which are the sequel 
of any contretemps that can possibly bear a ludi- 
crous aspect, occurring among the visitors met 
to ens | the unbounded hospitality of winter- 
tide at Brayton.” 

—Victor Hueco was talking about age, and 
confessed, in a charming humor, that the most 
disagreeable advance to him was that from thir- 
ty-nine {o forty. “Oh, that terrible forty!’ he 
said. “But,” remarked some one, ‘I should 
think it a great deal better to be forty than fifty.” 
‘* Not at all,” replied Hugo; “forty years is Tie 
=» : of youth, while fifty years 1s the youth 
of o 
Mr E. C. StepMan, the poet, has just gone 
to Europe for a six months’ vacation. His wife 
goes along. Mr. StepMAN will beam upon Ire- 
land and her lakes first, and thence bestow pleas- 
ant — upon the chief places and people of 
eee ee XIII. has been 1 

_ . has particularly gracious to 
Cardinal Newman. He desired to A agora first 
of all the new creations, and on parting said, 
“TI must give the new cardinal a proof of my 
most particular esteem and affection.”” Then 
—s Cardinal Newman’s arm in-his own, he 
walked with him through the antechamber to 
the poe waiting-room. The Pope and car- 
dinal conversed chiefly in Latin. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Congress: President Hayes, on the 29th ult., sent a 


message to the House, vetoing the Legislative Appro- 
priation Bill. The House endeavored to fon 4 Phe 





ents to the Subsidi- 
ace (Democrat), of filimola, inten 
Tat), 6 no ntro- 
duced a bill in the Rouse providing that on Con; 
sional election days no ier wi two miles of the 
polis shall be al to go out of the barracks at 
of monunt- 
ing or relieving or of giving his vote, after 
which he shall return immediately. Two bills were 
by the H Miceisai River Im- 


ement Comm: , and the other tovappropriate 
$20,000 for the Australian Exhib! —On 8d, the 





t nominated W. M‘Crary to 
succeed J Dillon in the Kighth United States Ju- 
dicial Circnit.—On the the ve Appropria- 


2 House. 
The Maine Greenbackers held a Convention at Port- 
and nominated Joseph L. Smith 
for Governor.—On the the cieoken te bere at 
among or vern- 
utenant-Governor, A. V. 
Greenbackers also 


Nebraska on the ult., destroyin; buildin, sweep- 
ing the fields of their crops, and 4 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Kin » with a view to leaving the British 
at, and adopting a system of bush 
wartare,.has burned the royel kena and retired to 


An avalanche has fallen on the v of Fontana, 
in the ton of Tessin, Switzerland, and destroyed a 
church and xX persons were ki 

ys certain females of 


ment sti; have in irons, and will 

P be starved. A dispatch from Simla says that 

an agent of the King of Burmah is on way there 
a to the of India. 

In Cortes, on the 2d inst., Sefior Martos 

the abolishment of the oath of allegiance. 

The Minister of the Interior repiied that Deputies 

it refuse to take the oath, bat it could not be 

Sefior Castelar said the oath was a relic of 


the feudal system. He would take it, but only under 


The late ministry, before its retirement, 

suppremian Fp aty hed devel ~ a et 

ment © 

comm and the civilization of Africa. e treaty 
Ue tetwens sdjoining. British and P wimg 

‘ortuguese 

coloni bese River free to ae com 





r the Zam 

merce of the world, and grants Great Britain facilities 
of troops and munitions of war across 

terri in South Af 2 


forth streams of lava, while many of the smaller 
have become inactive. The stream of lava which 


has interrupted the road at Passa Pescaro is half a 


The French Chamber of on the 8d inet., 
es a vote of 87% 


Official reports 1 :om Cashmere say that it is impos- 


exaggerate the distress the famine is causing 
there. Many towns and villages have been depopula- 


the Turkish flag and ob- 
formalities constitutes a vio- 


was ratified on the 80th nit. A salute of 
Eliry-one gune wae fred at Simla ic honor ofthe 
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visited Mr. Hannas with the view of learni 
that he might about the early settlement o: 
ville, From his account much of the fore- 


he made the discovery of the Little Pitts’ 

that I was talking with him, and he said it was 
mighty thin fo ‘By the holy Moszs, he would 
keep digging ill he struck it, if it took till the 
end of time.’ He did, and to-day is worth, at the 
least calculation, £300,000. But he is the same 
old Ave. Tom Hoox was another shoe-maker. 
He too came in camp dead broke. He sold out a 
little too soon, and is now obliged to live on the 
interest cf $150,000 worth of government bonds. 
And then there was Pers Finnerty, who discover- 
ed the Little Chief Mine. He came in camp with a 
mule team, paid for and wholly his own. He kept 
a little boarding-house in a log shanty near the 
gulch during the winter of 1877. But things went 
slow with him, and he went out prospecting. It 
was about seven months ago that he struck the 
Little Chief, and is worth to-day about half a 
million, in round numbers. The Ditton boys 
were prospecting partners of Finnerty. They 
are not worth to-day but a little over $100,000 
each. Hatiock and Cooper discovered the Car- 
bonate Mine.in October, 1877. They were labor- 
ers, and had become accustomed to a rough life. 
Now they are worth $300,000 each. A man by 
the name of Woops—an old miner from Lake 
Superior—discovered the Iron Mine. In, fact, he 
was the maa who made the first discovery of car- 
bonates in this camp. But he did not know the 
value of his discovery, and sold out to Lzrrsr, of 
Chicago, for $50,000.” Here the interruption 
alluded to took place. 

The progress of Leadville prior to December 1, 
]878, was surprising, but its wonderful advance 
in every possible direction since that date is sim- 
ply amazing. It seemed then that the city might 
possibly reach a population of ten or twelve thou- 
sand in a twelvemonth, but no one could have 
foretold that within four months, and those the 
most unfavorable of the year, the number of its 
inhabitants would be augmented by at least four 
thousand. A steadily increasing stream of for- 
tune-hunters poured in through all the avenues 
of approach, defying the storms of winter, and 
adding their capital, enterprise, and energy to the 
restless activities of the camp. The rapid growth 
and the increasing prosperity of Leadville natu- 
rally gave birth to active speculation. During 
December and January merchants commanding 
large capital, in their eagerness to secure eligible 
locations, paid large prices for lots on upper 
Chestnut Street and Harrison Avenue, This gave 
impulse to a real estate mania which soon affect- 
ed the whole camp. Lots held at only $50 to 
$100 last fall suddenly jumped to $1000, $2000, 
and evén $4000 each. Many sales were made at 
these figures. Real estate throughout the town 
felt the influence, and buying and selling became 
the order of the day. Real estate agents are 
now almost as numerous ss lawyers. Lot jump- 
ing, or, more properly, lot squatting, outside the 
placer-claim limits, became a regular occupation 
with many small operators. Long streets of 
foundations and skeleton frames sprang up in a 
night. The whole slope lying between upper 
Chestnut Street proper and Fryer Hill is now cov- 
ered with foundations, frames, and buildings in 
all stages of growth. It became tacitly under- 
stood that the actual construction of a building 
should give an undisputed title to a lot. This 
gave impetus to cabin-building, and log-houses 
sprang up like Jonah’s gourd. As fast as com- 
pleted they were sold or rented at most remuner- 
ative figures. Meantime the utmost building ac- 
tivity prevailed in every other direction. The 
only limit was the supply of lumber, which, as 
the demand intensified, jumped from $25 to $80, 
thence to $40, and finally to $50 per thousand. 
As a necessity, hewn logs were substituted for 
boards in the walls of many pretentious build- 
ings, even on business streets. East, west, and 
north the town spread like a prairie fire. 

At present Leadville is fully equipped with all 
the social, educational, and religious advantages 
ot Se Se See ee eee oe ® town of 
size. It has three daily newspapers, one 
school building, two church edifices, Ley 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopal, and Catholic or- 
ganizations, a city hall and jail, a fire company, 
two theatres, fourteen hotels, ten restaurants, five 
general merchants, four dry-goods, ten clothing, 
eleven grocery, three drug, four jewelry, six boot 
and shos, one commission, three fruit and confec- 
tionery, two furniture, five feed and grain, three 
hardware, and two book and stationery mer- 





~ 





business houses conveys but a faint idea of the 
volume of business transacted. Many of the 
merchants carry stocks which would be consid- 
ered preposterously large in towns of similar size 
at the East. z 

And Leadville’s future progress promises to be 


thorized by a nearly unanimous vote of the citi- 
zens, and an efficient Fire with one 
hook and-ladder and two hose has 
been organized. Leadville’s 


in process of constructicn, 
completed by the lst of June. pan. gotunntin 
the post-office is an index of the rap 


livery window stood a call-bell, at whose warning 
some clerk would enter from an adjoining store 
to wait on the expectant citizen. There was no 
money-order department. To-day the office occu- 
pies one of the largest rooms in the city, and re- 


quires the unremitting attention of ten clerks.'| for 


It has its separate ladies’, stamp, and money-order 
departments. Long lines of men may be seen at 
all hours of the day standing at the four gener- 


‘al delivery windows, impatiently “waiting their 


turn.” During the week ending March 22, 315 
money-orders were issued, amounting to $6844 47, 
or at the rate of $355,911 94 per year. Stamps 
to the amount of $620 52 were cancelled, or at 
the rate of $32,267 04 per year. And all this 
has been accomplished within two years. As 
one of the citizens of Leadville writes: “It is 
simply magical, this creation of a city in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains, two miles above 
the sea, in a twelvemonth.” 





FATE AND RICHARD DAYTON. 


Clive; Ihave eaten my cake, and enjoyed it. Now- 
I must be content with the necessaries of li 


fiance into the future. 
The two friends were leisurely —- 
a pretty green wood, Clive lazily the 


graceful eddi 
ily and half down 
golden-rods that tinged < cker patlt. 
After Dick’s little outburst both remained silent 


B 
; 
S 
F 
3 


Let me read the gentleman’s fortune.” 

The two young men turned and met 
the gaze of a young Romany girl. She was so 
beautiful that her request would have been hard 
to deny ; and she seemed so much in earnest that 
the laughing, ban 
was speedily dropped for one of genuine interest. 


in plenty that will always make an almighty of 
Clive Raynor. But there is no wife in your for- 
tune; and the girl you'll love will laugh at you.” 

“Can not your skill show me how to prevent 
the lady’s scorn ?” asked Clive, with ill-concealed 
annoyance. 

“ What is stronger than fate? You will love 
above you and beneath you, and you are not 
great either to np ee to rise. That is 
all;” and she gave him a which turned all 
his carefully controlled emotions into a perfect 
tumult of passion and delight. 

Then she turned toward Di He was watch- 
ing her with a curious he had 


pleasure, though 
clasped his hands behind his back. The atti- | 


tude struck the girl at once, and she 
her shoulders scornfully, iia : 


“T have no need of your hand, good gentle- 


you might cross my hand for reading it.” 

“T have not.” 

“TI know it; but your friend can do it for 
sc 4 and she held out her slim little 


to Clive. The action was accom by 
a ce . 80 that Clive for once gave 
id away with a pleasure, and in- 


But 

Dick had'a! wandered on and the 
me eae the thick caer a 
which led to the tent it, nen ber 
peer pling ae darg ayes cps life 
ever before, he was too conventional to 
risk the danger of some other strollers from the 


and was to have been [ 


“Will you wait and shake hands with your 
fortune ?” : 

“No. I shall leave by the six-o’clock train. 
I have just time to catch it comfortably.” 

But when six o’clock arrived, the train did not 


appear; and came a telegram sayi 


ee ee an in- 
io yey Dick, after all.” 
mi can 
“The girl knew of accident, of course. 
Come, let us return to the hotel, or we shall miss 
ee Ts tee teens at ees ilies 
to 
: ae met Carrol Ashton. He 


Ten ee 
” is JaneTen Eyk? What an ignoramus, 
Clive! Jane Ten 


“Well, don’t you see what a chance she is for 
a poor handsome fellow like Carrol Ashton? She 
will be at the hop to-night, and I shall be there 
also; and of course I—I shall fall in love with 
her.” 


Dick had passed on to the dining-room, 
ont ea 2 Ot eee went eee 
ment, him, was busy with beef- 


memories this con awakened. He 

wandered off to a deserted end of the long 

far away from the lights and music and ter 
dancing-room, and lived over the 











glad i 
Europe for your health, Clive,” said Dick. “You 
ye Ag pel eo 

“No, I dare say not. ve through 
enough to kill me. Do you remember that hand- 
some gypsy girl? yoaprtr macs hwo 
of me, and after all my running round her, 
things came to nothing, and I had to go to Paris 
to console myself.” 


such Beng ng to me, that I 
was to give up it nearly killed 
me, I to go to Paris; and I shall never 


} ges and out of Pov mutual of 

y Romany easily enough the 

memory of another woman-—Mias Ten By 
you 


both of his positions, and by the time this was 
Gone, Jone Terk ond hoe 
of terms. 


“You can go in and win, Dick,” said Clive, 
mournfully, as he lit his pai at Dick’s 
that night. “ Reglita said so, and she was always 


right. It is your fate, Dick.” 
“Nonsense, Clive! A man makes his own 


= about — 2 x.” © 

ive was quite wi : ¥ pecoeeee 
to tal about the benutfl Hepa his own 
blighted heart. And Dick really tried to make 
himself believe that because he 
about Jane, he cared little for her. He chose 
to ignore the fact that he went out 
and always with the hope of 1 


Fa 
#8 


knew that society coupled their names togeth- 
er, and that acquaintances did not hesitate to 
congratulate him upon his good fortune, But 


he also knew that no word of love had 
between them since the renewal of their 


ship, and he firmly believed that under no cir- 
cumstances would he marry Jane Ten Eyk, un- 
less by some strange turn of events he should be- 
come rich and she become poor. 

One day he said this very plainly to an old 
gentleman who had been to him on the 
eee: cok 2 eee ”s talents and 

ane’s up for any or po- 
litical aspirant, “I would not ne iach 


my- 

“Then, Sir, allow me to tell you that you have 

behaved very shabbily to Miss Ten Eyk—very 
shabbily indeed ! an argon «bad 

That was a charge that ’s whole nature 
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not speak of Jane’s fortune either in its past or 
its future. “ Let the creditors of the estate have 


to explain all her mistakes. : 


ceit with the handsomest and most promising 
parti in her set. 

But the lovers in their self-satisfaction cared 
for none of these comments, They had a quiet 
wedding in the Ten Eyk home, and no one knew 
precisely on what steamer they sailed for Havre. 
Society can scarcely afford to interest itself about 
people who care so little for its demands, and 
therefore Mr. and Mrs. Richard Dayton were quite 
forgotten until near the following Christmas, 
when their select little “At Homes” gave the 
fashionable world a faint surprise. 

They were.open now to criticism, and were not 
spared: Dick was absurdly happy and demon- 
strative about that plain little wife of his, and 
Jane’s affectation of contentment with her loss 
of fortune was ridiculous; the world knew her 
better, and was quite sure that she was envious 
and miserable beneath it. - 

In business circles Dick’s singular behavior 
was also discussed, Why did he not marry the 
woman before she made ducks and drakes of old 
Peter’s money? And at the clubs this question 
was thoroughly canvassed, to the exclusion of 
much more ones. For men at clubs do 
} discuss their household affairs; they call it poli- 
tics, but women know better. 

Still, people can not talk forever on one sub- 
they are about it, and in 


in Fife, had much corréspondence with you re- 
specting his parish, in the course of which you 
sent him a colored drawing of a soldier in the 
uniform of your Highland Fencible Regiment. 
I was so delighted with the sight that I was con- 
stantly drawing copies of it; and thus, insensi- 
bly, I was transformed into a painter.” 

We must not pass from Wilkie without re- 
lating the following amusing story: On the birth 
of the son of a friend—afterward a popular nov- 
elist—Sir David Wilkie was requested to become 
one of the sponsors for the child. Sir David, 
whose studies of human nature extended to ev- 
ery ~— but infant human nature, had evidently 
been refreshing his boyish recollections of kit- 
tens and puppies, for after looking intently into 
the child’s eyes as it was held up for his inspec- 
tion, he exclaimed to the father, with serious as- 
tonishment and satisfaction, “ He sees!” 

During the residence in England of Haydn, 
the celebrated composer, one of the royal princes 
commissioned Sir Joshua Reynolds to paint his 
(Haydn’s) portrait. Haydn went to the residence 
of the painter and gave him a sitting; but he 
soon grew tired. Sir Joshua, with his usual care 
for his reputation, would not paint a man of such 
distinguished genius with a stupid countenance, 
and in consequence he adjourned the sitting to 
another day. The same weariness and want of 
expression occurring at the next attempt, Sir 
Joshua communicated the circumstance to the 
commissioning prince, who contrived the follow- 
ing stra He sent to the painter’s house a 
pretty German girl who was in the service of the 
queen, Haydn took his seat for the third time, 
and as soon as the conversation began to flag, a 
curtain rose, and the fair German addressed him 
in his native tongue with a most elegant compli- 
ment. Haydn, delighted, overwhelmed the en- 
chantress with questions; his countenance re- 
covered its animation, and Sir Joshua rapidly and 
successfully seized its traits. 

Opie was once painting an old beau of fashion. 
Whenever this gentleman thought the painter 
was touching the mouth, he screwed it up in a 
most.ridiculous. manner, Opie, who was a blunt 
man, said, very quietly, “Sir, if you want the 
mouth left out, I will dott with pleasure.” 

Sir Joshua once hearing of a young artist who 
had become embarrassed by an injudicious mar- 
riage, and was on the point of being arrested, 
immediately hurried to his residence, to inquire 


of the cave. When he delivered the picture, the 
purchaser, who understood nothing of perspec- 
tive said, “The landscape and the cave are well 
made, but the saint is not in the cave.” 

“T understand you, Sir,” replied Vernet. “I 
will alter it.” He therefore took the painting, 
and made the shade darker, so that the saint 
seemed to sit farther in. The purchaser took 
the painting, but it again appeared to him that 
the figure was not in the cave. Vernet then ob- 
literated the figure, and gave the picture to the 
purchaser, who now at last seemed perfectly sat- 
isfied. Whenever he showed the picture to 

he said, “ Here you have a picture by 
Vernet, with St. Jerome in the cave.” 

“But we can not. see the saint,” the visitors 
would reply. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” the possessor would 
answer; “he is there, for I have seen him stand- 
ing at the entrance, and afterward farther back, 
and am therefore quite sure that he is in it.” 

Rubens seems to have been a remarkably dili- 
gent painter. We are enabled to form some esti- 
mate of his astonishingly productive powers when 
we consider that about one thousand of his works 
have been engraved. An extraordinary number 
of his paintings adorn the most celebrated public 
and private galleries, and many churches im dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. Yet of the countless 


pictures every where attributed to Ruben’, but a - 


small proportion were entirely painted by his own 
hands ; the others contain more or less of the 
workmanship of his pupils. Like many other 
great painters, Rubens was an architect too; his 
own house and the church and college of the 
Jesuits in Antwerp were built from his designs. 
We conclude with the following amusing list 
of anachronisms in painting. These are to be _ 
found in works of all ages. Thus we have Ver- 
rio’s periwi, spectators of “ Christ healing the 
Sick ;” Abraham about to shoot Isaac with a pis- 
tol ; an Ethiopian king in a surplice, boots, and 
spura ; Belin’s “ Virgin and Child” lisicning to a 
violin; and in Albert Diirer’s “Angel driving 
Adam and Eve from Paradise,” the angel wear- 
ing @ petticoat, Then we have Cigoli’s 
“Simeon at the Circumcision” with on 
nose; the Virgin Mary helping herself to a cup 
of coffee from a chased coffee-pot ; and St. Jerome 
painted with a clock by his side-- N. Poussin has 
represented “The Deluge” with boats, and “ Re- 
becca at the Well” with Grecian architecture in 
































into the case. The unfortunate artist told the 
melancholy particulars of his situation, adding 
that forty pounds would enable him to compound 


the background. nd in a picture representing 
“ Lobsters in the Sea listening to the mip a 
of St. Anthony of Padua,” the lobsters are red, 
though yet, it is to be presumed, undoiled. 


An unpleasant noe some annoyance to be 

ought no longer to put 
off, impressed him, and it was with: a sensible de- 
crease of his usual buoyant spirits that he sought 

















HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


’ 
hand, and after squeezin He looked up very humbly, and said he was sorry tc. 
tite a ipuoecemichon be found in ench 6 plane, bs the oo mid araure the Court 
“yx ev- 

astonished and relieved | er cial the Caurt, with sume aeverity. “Look 


a-here, jnage,” pia the cul “name the fine, but 
for Heaven's sake don’t that Pinafore gag on 


him. i 
Joshua took = 
it cordially, hurri 


; 


i 
i 


ed the papers inside 
sate v in p vege hog ignoran’ He entered the said not a word, but allowed 
Font is worrying you, Jane; what is it, until one day—he was then residing at Sudbury— | his cane to swing fro exactly like the pendulum 
“ Dick, I am afraid that you will think that I | seeing a country fellow looking 7 Sree Gekit and tne tan With the cone Guceed aly 
have been i you; that is the trouble, silently out. 
But, indeed, indeed, I can not help the way things : 
wag) mg I am so sorry, da ag 
“Why, what ever is the matter, wifey ?” the neighboring gentry and farmers immediately 
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That was neat, the remark of a young lawyer on 

’ —— Street, the other morn A friend ac- 
costed : “John, I gs ng would change this 
twenty-dollar bill we me.” e blushing but pleased 
a lifted 


ms 2 and replied: “‘ My good boy, you 
ing, by means of this imprompta portrait, mt ade 


ter me. 
by one of them with the robbery of his orchard, The term's lest dotige te to ask your advice about 
i edged i guil: agreed, i nD; when you warmly advise 
the thief ecknow! his t, and = fim he says he much qeotionee  & your 
good ja it, and will emigrate further on at once. 
* But,” he adds, “ wouldr’t you advise me to borrow 
ten cents vefore I atart 7” 
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many unwelcome visits to their gardens ; 


” 





ught, and that every one 
said were just so much waste-paper, Hewes has 
sold them for two hundred thousand dollars, and 
now he wants to know how. the money is to be 
invested. I can’t help it, Dick—indeed I can’t ; 
and what in the world am I to do with the mine 
and the money ?” 

“So I have married an heiress, after all,” said 
Dick, laughing, and kissing the heiress twenty 
times over as evidence of his forgiveness. And 
Jane was very liumble, and very thankful for 


Haydon’s “ Mock Election” was painted in this 
wise: As many other artists have been, both be- 
fore and since, Haydon was in difficulties, and in 
July, 1827, was an inmate of the King’s Bench 

i One day some of his fellow-prisoners got 
up a burlesque of.an election. ‘I was sitting in 
my own apartment,” writes the painter, “ buried 
in my own reflections, melancholy, but not de- 
spairing, at the darkness of my prospects, and 
the unprotected condition of my wife and chil- 
dren, when a tumultuous and hearty laugh below 








** Why do you look so gium and cross, William, when- 
ever I ask you to go out with me to any party or thea- 
tre?” inquired Isabella. ‘My love,” said William, 
** there would be no merit in going were I not making 
an awful sacrifice of my own feelings. Permit me the 
pleasure of showing that i go only,to please, my dear.” 





A Connecticut man recently said : “Lend me a do!- 
lar. My wife has left me. and I want to advertise that 
I am not responsible for her debts.” 











brought me to my window. In spite of my own A. dameel ipriies for a place behind a counter. 

Then he turned to the newspaper, and read over |- special care and keepin sorrows, I laughed out heartily when I saw the | “‘ What cleri Seperience have | yout asked the man 
again the “circumstances.” They dark “ Marriage takes all the nonsense out of a fel- | occasion.” - : pS Set jolued the chureh Inst west” th a blush, 5 
a It was said that a year ago the lead in | low, you see,” said Clive Raynor, in his club, the | Haydon sketched the grotesque scene, painted it it 
the Ten Eyk mine had been lost, and that Jane | night that this new topic about the Daytons came | in four months, and with the aid of noblemen and If speech fs silver, then the floors of the Senate and : a 
had recklessly raised money on valuable securi- | up; “and, besides, Dick did not know that he | friends, and the advocacy of the press succeeded in | House ought to be knee-deep in dollars, halves, quar- 
ties in order to ue a search for a treasure | married an heiress.” exciting the sympathy of the country. The picture | ‘*: dimes, and half dimes. 
that was to be exhausted; and it was “ Nonsense, my dear fellow!” said the elegant | proved attractive as an exhibition ; still better, it He said but little, vet as ke gazed on the mutilated 
asserted that if Miss Ten Eyk would have taken | Jenkins; “it is only a new version of an old | was purchased by King George IV. for five hundred | edge of his best 


razor, he mentally vowed never again 
comedy—Love’s Stratagem. Bet you a hundred to marry a woman with corns. 

dollars Mrs. Dayton knew where the Ten Eyk 

lead was all the time; and old Simon Hewes 
knows railway scrip somewhat better than his 


Bible. I only wish some pretty girl would fool 





, and started that night westward. 





“T had no time to stuff the chicken,” apologized a 


























pain 
was poor, he had no longer any | me in the same way. ’Pon my honor I do, now, | stored to his family. In 1828: he painted, as a | jandiad “Never mind ; 
Saints ons wition, washer ouch clewemetances, really.” : companion to this “‘The Chairing of the | tough coough ss It ln” replied one of than 
to oblige and accept the wife she had chosen But if Dick ever suspected any fooling in the | Members,” which was bought by Mr. Francis, of he 
for him. He read her decree in a new light. It | matter, he laid it all on Madame Fate, and he | Exeter, for three hundred oe a Epestety rereeter witnes 80 Bet 0 plain, vel. ; 
was in Jane, and not with her, that he was to gain | -very graciously forgave her the deception, and ac- “Not one in ten perhaps,” it has been food Ege os 
“thd gualiam ganna cepted the fortune that was evidently so inevi- pn Se Bt ot me Po os r. . Se earn meas aa 
divination Romany table. used, when lecturing, to amuse What made a a man in Ne- 
by saying that in one thing he surely peg deb na ee J tn Ingo Me Well," asia tho 
ANECDOTES OF ARTISTS tibe;, upon which he would move | other 1 can out bar becuane F gt lat irvable : 
. his ears very backward and forward. Al- | marrying only one wife.” “ And I,” added a by-stand- 
Sm Davi Wrixrs, from the character of his | binus, the anatomist, had the same Smee 
delineations, will always be a great favorite. Sir | power, which is performed by little muscles not = — ; 
repre aes oy bse cige he mage seen. Mr. beg re sen, Lamy wg A Dutchaann 3860 wet 08 Triste on & lonely high- 
with Wilkie, asked in the course of conversation | great effect. In his picture of “ Macbeth,” paint- Se ee ee ones, Setar be know the ‘ 
if any circumstance had led him to | ed for Sir George Beaumont, when the thane was iach a Mecppsiommnntn = Paitin ai’ V taesght Tees 
adopt his profession. Sir John inquired: “Had | listening in horror, before committing the mur- Jou, aa you it was me, an’ it’s naythur of 
your father, mother, or any of relations a | der, the artist ventured to press the ears forward op ys , dat ish dru, I am anudder man, und you 
turn ee or what you to follow | like an animal in fright, to give an idea of trying | yourself, und we are some odder 
that art to catch the nearest sound. It is effective, | 4 man baving deen ot a dianer to 
To which Wilkie replied, “The truth is, Sir wtihont ageummaatenibaraaee: the scene, Reg Bhp ade tno Brn ‘ot “ Woman,” 
Bey werd paper esd id without the spectator’s aware of the reason. Femarke with the familiar q from Scott : 
had dn pensar of teeing you before” | Frauch painter Sf the tame names telten tare | ____ Voesrain cor, and hurd Yo pio” 
lore.” rench painter of the same name, ’ 
Wilkie then gave the explanation: | was once em to a landscape with a Fee ee es him ; but after a little hesita- 
“When were drawing up the Statistical Ac- | cave and St. Jerome in He accordingly paint- “But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
ound of Restland, tay fatloer, who wen 0 clergyman ed the landscape with St. Jerome at the entrance 





We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” ¢ 
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“THE FAVORITE FALCON.”—T. Hovenpen. 

















THE PARIS SALON OF 1879. world. . What American has 


[CorresronpENce oF Harper's WEEKLY ] the opening of the Paris Sa- 
The Grand Opening.—Descripti f the Scene.— i ; 

Some of oo mont notable Picturea,—American a pares ” much 

Exhibitors. golden fruit on a high 

Panis, May 15, 1879. human possibilities, and the 

Tue Salon has opened with fine weather, which, | spread beyond the sea. The 

according to tradition, invariably accompanies the | be plucked and eaten if 
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“STILL LIFE.”—Miss H. Corson. o - ; 


ceremony, as rain usually descends on a séance of | should leave a bitter flavor of disappointment on | ion and the pictures the walls, 

the Académie Francaise. ‘| the palate. Reputation often exceeds reality, and | merciful interposition, or otherwise? .A French 
President Grévy and his daughter inspected the | certainly a visit to the Salon of this year is cal- | critic has stated that a first glimpse of the het- 

exhibition on Saturday. On Sunday the magical | culated to dispel many illusions in the mind of a rake puna? collection brought 

formula of the varnishing brought together the | stranger. well occasion a doubt as to what effort of aspiring 

usual piquant assemblage of artists, literary men, Imagine yourself, friendly reader, at the en- | genius can have been rejected, and prophesies the = 

and actresses of celebrity. Monday the gates of | trance of the vast Palais de I’Industrie on a soft | speedy withdrawal of the best artists in exasper- fat 

the Palais de l’Industrie were thrown open to the | gray noonday. Outside, the trees of the Champs | ation from the field. You observe a variety of a 
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“SCENE IN BRITTANY.”—H. Botron Joss. “4 
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“AT THE FOUNTAIN,”—Mims Exizanera GAupxer. ae Ee 
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“THE SACRIFICE OF ABRAHAM.”—C. 8S, Peagor. 








stockings on | dwindled to a tiny wax model, placed on a ped- 
collection of | estal before the sculptor. A man in the act of 
puncturing the arm of a struggling baby is not 
an ‘agreeabie object of contemplation, however 
faultless in execution, and should be banished to 
the hospital as speedily as possible. 

of art Here is a portrait of Mile. Samary, of the Théa- 
morning | tre Francais, by Mile. Abbema. The portrait is 
ain for an | sufficiently droll and odd to please the caprice of 
eamne d’Arc'| a young actress who aims at originality. A vivid 
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“VINTAGE TIME IN FRANCE.”—D. R. Knieut. 
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“ . “STILL LIFE.”"—Mise Heien Seance. 
THE EXHIBITION,—Frou. Oxicmat Sxercnzs sy Tax Anrists, 


ret hcap brave fo ome 1 Sempre Ai herp § 


seulptor Montaverde, Not only was the philan- 
thropist ig owed in marble a pee ret 


arms, a bristling beard, and a 
very determined expression of countenance, con- 
templating his work. Fortunately Dr. Jenner has 
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SA" Payrison: 


green background relieves the jaunty blonde head 
of Mile. Samary ; she is attired in a woolen dress 
of gray tint fastened with an exaggerated buckle 
and belt at the waist, while an enormous purple 
bow adorns the throat. Her blue eyes scintillate 
with mockery and fun, her nose acquires a most 
uncompromising refrowssé from her pose, and her 
red lips laugh. Such is the freshest bud of the 
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Théatre Francais, who now sparkles in the new 
play of ‘Btincelle. Here is a sombre picture which 
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“TWO INFANTS.”—J. W. Parrison, 
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attracts your attention across the room where it 
hangs: a Russian Guard, wrapped in his cloak, 
mounted on a stout horse, and traversing a rough 
waste of snow. An old French officer, in the ugly 
uniform, red and black, with a weather-bronzed 
face and thoughtful eye, has paused before this 
study in mute contemplation. No other picture 
will appeal to him with equal power. The artist 
has gained his aim, and found his audience. A sec- 
ond soldier has paused before another picture in 
another salle. You discover a fresh interest in 
the canvases because of those observing them with 
innate appreciation of the subject treated. 
second soldier is and gay. The picture is 
the “ Jeanne” of ane. A peasant girl in 
sabots, with a basket on her back, has f ared 
silk mask amidst the débris of flowers scattered 
on the pavement 9 diag np ag ert She 
holds up the mask, usi y window as a 
mirrer, tes glances coal over her shoulder at 
the spectator, while singing : 
“ On soupe encor, le at, 

Tant pour toi, 

Oh! que c'est gentil, la Folie 

Jusqu’ & six heures du matin.” 

M. Bonnat’s portrsit of Victor Hugo, in Salle 
IV., is fine, and attracts much attention. The 
poet is seated, his head resting on one hand, and 
he other thrust into his vest. The attitude is 


pecti 
works of his youth and prime rather than of his 
decline. 

Female beauty abounds: nymphs are tossed on 
green waves; peasant maidens feed their little 
brothers ‘and sisters in corners; ladies smile be- 
neath plumed hats and wreaths of flowers, attired 
in purple velvet and black satin, even illuminated 
with the electric light. Madame Judic beams on 
her admirers in an embroidered robe of autumnal 
tints. Bouguereau’s young Bohemians gaze at 
the world with limpid, fearless eyes. The“ Birth 
of Venus,” a large and ambitious work, reveals 
all the skill and beauties of the great artist, yet 
causes the heretical mind to revert to the tribune 
of the Uffizi at Florence and Titian’s Venus, fad- 
ing from the canvas with the years. 

A magnificent portrait by Carolus Duran seems 
to embody the very pomp of accessories in mod- 
ern painting. A lady, blonde and stately, in elab- 
orate dress of white satin, stands with a rich 
mantle of velvet and furs gathered about her 
fiowing draperies. One is reminded of the state 
portraits of Catherine of Russia or the Palatine 
princesses. She is in good company, also, this 
great dame. The large landscape with animals, 
by the famous Belgian artist Marie Collart, — 
on one side of this room, and the fine work of M. 
Emile Delperée, “‘ Luther before the Council,” op- 
posite. 

Two portraits by Alexandre Cabanel are es- 
pecially worthy of attention; that of Madame la 
Marquise de C—— you prefer to any in the col- 
lection. The lady, slender, supple, and erect, 
stands against a background of rich blue cur- 
tain. Her dress is pale ivory-tinted satin, bor- 
dered with sable, the color of her own hair. 
There she stands in severe and elegant simpli- 
city, without an ornament in ear, on neck, or 

beautifully rounded arms. What softness and 
delicacy of hues where the rich furs touch the 
white flesh of throat and shoulder! This is the 
very beau ideal of a fair Parisienne. The por- 
trait of Mr. Mackay is equally successful in its way. 

Rambling on, you discover in close proximity 
to each other “Les Ramasseurs de Pommes de 
Terre,’ by M. Bastien Lepage, and “ Avant la 
Réche,” by M. Pierre Billet. What a charm is 
discoverable in both pictures! Here is the young 
French school which all the world must salute. 
In the first picture two sturdy peasant women are 
gathering the harvest of ripened potatoes in the 
brown October fields. A gray sky, brown and 
sere fields, and the women at work, themselves 
homely daughters of toil, such is the canvas of 
M. Bastien Lepage, whose friends anticipate for 
him a glorious future. The second study is more 
suggestive to a casual observer. M. Pierre Billet 
depicts a party of fisherwomen awaiting the 
boats, grouped on the grayish verdure of the 
coast, while the sea expands before them, hlue 
and calm as on days of midsummer. How char- 
acteristic the repose of these women and girls! 
One has falien asleep, with her head on her creel; 
another plucks the grass, her brown feet extend- 
ed at ease ; a third sits erect to scan the horizon. 
These works, with the interesting and beautiful 
picture by M. Feyren-Perrin, two fisherwomen 
seated, with their knitting, on the sea margin, re- 
deem the Salon, while reminding the visitor that 
there is a France outside of Paris. 

On one wall a shimmer of satin, rosy, amber, 
and warm, reveals the young girl who has climbed 
the hill in advance of her companions. Her nar- 
row skirt of the First Empire is held aside, co- 
quettishly displaying a satin-shod foot, while deli- 
cate hands, covered with white lace mittens, grasp 
a staff of a shepherdess such as might have be- 
lo to Marie Antoinette. This is “La premitre 
Arrivée,” by Jean Gustave Jacquet, the property 
of Alexandre Dumas. Above a door the camels 
of Frére toil across the tawny desert. Beyond, an 
Oriental beauty, by Benjamin Constant, reclines 
on a terrace of the house-top, surrounded by 
slaves, and gazes dewn on the town, her own 
tunic, ornaments, and rugs glowing with the gor- 

sunzet hues of the luminous atmosphere. 

You pause before Mr. Bridgman’s picture, not 
only charmed by the beauty of the work, but 
proud of a countryman who reaps a just reward of 
merit. The picture possesses a mysterious beau- 


sacred is decked with flowers; the priests 
him. ute and 








Egyptian 
of the Nile, and do not emanate from the Rue 
Mouffetard. 

You discover, with equal pleasure and interest, 
the “Vie de Famille,” by Miss Cornelia W. Conant, 
of New York—a work which evinces the true 
artistic ability of the painter, as well as reveals 
the fine advan for careful study in Germany 


Surp 
Jules Lefebvre, the work awarded a first place 
by the jury. The room is long and narrow, with 
a screen in the centre. You seat yourself, and 
gaze long at the exquisite picture so well placed. 
Art is not dead. Diana, s 


not flee. She pauses, with her au tresses 
— in one hand, and her white draperies 
wing back, her attitude stately, and her head 
pers Po profile, with a threatening flash in her 
eye. The girl kneeling at her feet, with upturned 
face, has hair of pale gold, while her companions 
in the background are dark in flesh-tints and 
ts. Another girl crosses the stream in 

t, with one arm raised to shield ee 
The shadowy rock, the rippling brook, the deli 
cate loveliness of Diana and her nymphs—such 


plait.” On the neighboring wall, M. Laporte’s 
“ Jolly Monk” surveys in the monastery garden 
a great golden pumpkin. There are glimpses of 
Italian streets, by Lebel ; a Breton interior, by M. 
Lebrun ; a ripple of foli and water, by Le- 
d. At year ere A of the salle, “The 
th of Chramm,” by M. Luminais, portrays this 
son of Clotaire I. bound to the stake with his 
wife and family for revoltin inst his father. 
A crowd surrounds a 


Now you enter Salle IX., and perceive Gustave - 


Doré’s colossal work on the wall—‘ The Death 
of Orpheus.” After all the mediocre, tame, and 
exaggerated pictures, this great one stands alone. 
It is as if a whirlwind of genius had swept across 
the surface, oo trees and groups of 

. Here are the rooms of water- 


brain to 


meet and exchange The color known 
as peacock green is very t in their cos- 
tumes, and eccentric little straw bonnets, bent 


down over the te abound. Here are rayed vel- 
vets of ue, and wondrous flame-tinted 
feathers. dresses are short, with natty boots 
and dainty raffles visible, save that of the hapless 
provincial lady, who appears in a trailing white 
skirt, with her cumbersome gown held up. You 
observe a plump blonde in maroon, with vivid 
scarlet in her hat—a combination rendered har- 
monious by the skill of a modiste. Behold two 
ladies from the Faubourg St. Germain, who move 
about without the ostentatious rustle of their 
neighbors. One is attired in black satin, with a 
smal] mantle of the same rich fabric, and a wide 
Cavalier hat, also black. Her companion’s dress 
is a marvel of those indistinguishable Indian 
tints now in fashion, so rich and yet so subdued. 
Her mantle is very quaint and tiny. Surely it 
was made of a fragment of India shawl. In- 
stinctively these two laties remind you of the 
srg portrait above stairs. ‘ 
en you emerge on the Champs El 

amidst the throng oft waiting carriages, mee 
You have visited the opening Salon of 1879. Is 
it the golden apple, placed so high on the tree of 
possibility, or Dead fruit ? a Parisian in- 
speted this identical collection in the American 
National Academy of Design of New York, or in 
other cities, would he not shrug his shoulders 
with pity for a new people hopelessly crude in 
coloring as yet,and with much to learn in the 
future ? ARTEMIS. 


THE AMERICAN EXHIBITORS. 

We are indebted to Mr. M. Woolf, an American 
artist now residing in Paris, for the opportunity 
of printing the double-page series of sketches of 
the contributions of some of our American artists 
to the Salon. The sketches were drawn express- 
ly for Harper's Weekly by the artists, and placed 
in Mr, Woolf’s hands for transmission. The fol- 
lowing list of American exhibitors shows how 
well New World is 1 “Sarma at the very 
centre of European art. e give the name and 
residence of each artist, the master under whom 
the study of art has been pursued, and the title 
of the work exhibited. 

Anderson, A. A., of New York, pupil of Bon- 
nat and Cabanel—“ David tending his Father’s 
Flocks.” 

Bacon, Henry, of Boston, pupil of Cabanel and 
E. Frére—“ A Burial at Sea.” Baird, W. B., of 
Chicago, pupil of M. Yvon—“ At Grez (Seine-et- 
remot Aen. Miss a K., pupil of M. P. 

yer—“ A Portrait.” Bi Al of New 
York—“ A River Scene ini Califorsia.” Ba 
H. C., of Philadelphia, pupil of Van Marcke— 
“The famous Lion Sultan.” Blashfield, Edwin 





H., of New York, pupil of Bonnaét—‘ Combat be- 
tween Two Women of Ancient Rome in a School 
of Gladiators.” Boit, E. D., of Boston, pupil! of 
M. Frangais—‘“ The Shores of the Rance, near 
Saint Malo.” F. A., of New York, 

pil of Géréme—“ Procession of the Sacred 
Bull” W. G., of Hartford—“ A Morn- 

» 


Chase, , of Vermont, pupil of M. Merdag— 
be ” Coffin, W. A., of Alleghany 
City—“ An Brittany,” and “A Modern Acad- 
emy of ” Coman, Miss C. B., of New 
York—“ View near Dordrecht, Holland.” Co- 
nant, Miss C. W., of New York—“ Family Life.” 
Corsons, Miss H., of Philadelphia, pupil of T. R. 
Fleury—*“ Still Life.” Cox, K., pupil of Géréme 
il Venetian Girl.” 

Dana, W. P. W., of Boston, pupil of Picot and 
Le Poitevin—“ Breakers” — Channel Islands. 
Daniels, George, of New York—“ Autumn Effect,” 
and “ and Apples.” Deschamps, Miss 
Camille, of New York, pupil of T. R. Fi and 
C. Miiller—“ A Portrait.” Dillon, Henry, of Cali- 
fornia, of C. Duran—“ A Portrait.” Dod- 
son, Miss 8. P. B., of Philadelphia, pupil of Lumi- 
nais—“ Deborah,” and “The Dance.” Dubois, C. 
pil of Gleyre—“ October,” 
iome, Switzerland.” 
Flagg, M., of Hartford, pupil of J. de la Chev- 
reuse—‘ A Portrait.” 

Gardner, Miss E. J., pupil of Merle, Bouguereau, 
and Lefebvre—“ At Fountain.” Gay, Wal- 
ter, of Boston, pupil of Bonnat—“ A Fencing 
Lesson,” and “ View at Fontainebleau.” Greato- 
rex, Miss K. H., of New York, pupil of Jeannin— 
“The Flowers of Mentone.” 

Harvy, T., of New York, pupil of Duran—“ En- 
virons of Grez.” Healy, G. P. A., of Boston— 
“Two Portraits.” Heaton, A. G., of .Philadel- 
phia, pupil of Cabanel and Bonnat—“ A Little Cal- 
culation,” and “A Special Favor.” ‘Herpin, Mrs. 
M. Masseras, of Boston, pupil of Madame Colin- 
Libour—“ Apples and Grapes,” and “ Flowers.” 
Hiasko, Miss Annie, of Philadelphia, pupil of 
Guillemet—“ A Portrait.” Hovenden, T., of New 
York, pupil of Cabanel—* The Favorite Falcon,” 
and “Landscape.” Hyneman, H. N., of Phila- 
delphia, pupil of Bonnat—“ Desdemona.” 

Irwin, B., pupil of Duran—* The Rivals,” and 
“A Portrait.” 

Jones, H. B., of Baltimore—“ View-in Brit- 

¥ 


Knight, D. R., of Philadelphia, pupil of Gleyre 
and Meissonier—“ Vintage Time in Seces™ 
Bonnat—“ A Holiday.” Loomis, C., of Syracuse, 
pupil of Bonnat—“ Viola,” and “The Presenta- 
tion of the Intended.” : 

May, E. H., of New York, pupil of Couture— 
“The Curiosity,” and “ A Portrait.” Maynard, G. 
W., of Wash “A Portrait.” Millet, F. 
D., of Boston—“ The Peace-Makers,” and “San 
Stephano.” Mosler, H., pupil of Hebert—“ The 


rendered |. Return,” and “ The Gossips.” Moss, F., of Phil- 


adelphia, pupil of Bonnat—“ A Toast.” 
Nieuker, Mrs. M., of Boston, pupil of Miiller— 
» 


Parker, 8. N., of New York, pupil of Duran— 
“St. Sébastien,” and “A Portrait.” Pattison, J. 
W., of Boston—“ Two Children.” Pearce, C. 8., 
of Boston, pupil of Bonnat—“ The Sacrifice of 
Abraham.” Perkins, F. A., of New York, pupil of 
Couture—“ An Italian.” Picknell, W. L., of Bos- 
ton, pupil of Géréme—* The Valley of Rustini.” 

Ramsey, M., of Philadelphia, pupil of Bonnat 
—*“ Presentation of a Lettre de Cachet.” 

Sargent, J.S., of Philadelphia, pupil of Duran 
—“ A Portrait,” and “ An Olive Grove in Capri.” 
Searle, Mrs. Helen, of Vermont, pupil of J. W. 
Preyer—“ Fruits.” Shonborn, L. J., pupil of 
Bonnat—“ A Portrait.” Stewart, J. L., of Phil- 
adelphia, pupil of Zamacois, Géréme, and Madrazo 
—“ A Portrait.” Stone, Miss M. L., of New York 
—“L’Angélus.” Swift, C., pupil of Harpignies 
—* A Waif.” mn 

Torrey, E., of Chicago, pupil of GéMme— 
“The Banns.” gerard 

Ward, E. M., of Urbana, pupil of Cabanel— 
“The Cooper.” Ward, D. L., of New York, pu- 
pil of Capdevielle—* An Italian Cobbler.” Will- 
iams, F. D., of Boston—“ A Street in Montigny.” 
Woodward, W. W., of Indiana, pupil of R. Fleu 
— A Court, Old Paris.” — Hs 


“ 





THE LONG BRANCH IRON PIER. 


Lone Brancu claims a distinctive feature over 
any of our sea-side resorts that have grown so 
rapidly in public favor, in the fact that it pre- 
sents a continuous bluff twenty to forty feet in 
height, extending about five miles, and without a 
parallel on the Atlantic coast. This bluff rises 
abruptly from the beach, and the plateau above, 
in the vicinity of the hotels and cottages, forms 
a promenade skirting the Ocean Avenue drive, 
affording from this elevation a most commanding 
view far out over the expanse of ocean, where 
the visitor may often count over a hundred sail 


County must, P' 
tection, continue to recede, as it had done, at the 
rate of three or four feet per annum; a note- 

compensation found in a corre- 








Lippincott, W. H., of Philadelphia, pupil of 





craig thar ees abd Teplring te front 
And nearly the entire frontage will be protected 


gi a luxurious ease in hitherto unat- 
tainable on a wet, sandy floor, pier proper 
is supported upon wrought-iron tubes screwed to- | 


the caps to receive the trusses and the “Carley” 
disk, here represented : 














When a pile is lowered and “ ted,” a pow- 
erful hose is firmly bolted to aggre sar 
and a hydraulic pump speedily fills the interior, 
and forces the water through the nozzle at the 
foot a, cutting away.the sand and clay beneath, 
until by its own weight it finds its proper depth. 
There are here found strata of iron, of the con- 
sistency of sand, mingled with the clay beneath. 
As the pile settles some five or six feet into this, 
a well hole must be formed by the stream of wa- 
ter of the diameter of the disk, which is directly 
filled, more by the sand from above than the clay 
at the sides. This banking of sand about the 
pile is deemed more desirable than the mushy 
consistency of the clay. 

Three lines of piling are thus run out the 
length of the structure. These support corre- 
sponding lines of heavy wrought trusses some- 
what like those on our elevated roads, and on 
these are secured transversely the heavy timbers 
that receive the planking. At intervals, as shown 
in the full-page illustration, the pier is widened 


from nearly thirty to fifty feet by the addition of © 


two lines of piling. Although this was deemed 
abundantly strong by the original constructor, a 
series of lateral bracing is being added at the 
wider sections, as here shown, looking lengthwise 
with the pier. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


%9.—Third Sunday after Trinity ; St. Peter. 


Tae Roman Catholic bishops, assembled from 
all of the United States to take part in the 
d of 8t. Patrick’s Cathedral in this ci 
have taken into consideration the debts of Arc 

and have issued to the clergy 
an appeal forhelp. They present from 
report of the assets and 


the an official 
liabilities of the archbishop’s estate, which is as 














, coremon: in which spores Lv yaa 
and.cloth of gold, jew- 
vessels of silver, and yet, by 


the of Pourcst1 in full. e 
sequel most likely will show that the bishops in 
council have e a mistake, and failed to meet 





The series of meetings at Chautauqua Lake, 
New York, under the direction of the Rev. Dr. T. 
H. Vincent, will ome 1%, with a “School 
of anda 


Teachers’ Retreat.” The 
“Fo onary Institute’’ will begin Sat- 
urday, August 2, and close Tuesday afternoon, 
August 5. The Sixth Annual Sunday-school As- 
sembly wiil hold ite first meeting Tuesday even- 
ing, ry Hg and will continue in session until 
August 21. ere will be the usual classes and 


class drill, accompanied witb literary and scien- 
tific exercises. Among the distinguished stran- 


fre expected to be present at the Missiona’ 
nstitute is the Rev. W. O. Simpson, of the Wes. 
leyan body in E: 


On the Pacifie coast, the Yosemite Sunday- 
school Assembly, which began June 7, will be 
followed | the og ea Assembly, opening 
June 24 and closing July 


The Baptist Home ameennts Rovely held its 
anniversary at Sara’ May 2. The receipts 
Penditurse, 8207-850. ‘The expenditures report: 

a . The ex res report- 
bd include the loans of the Chureh Edifice Fund. 





The Society ag eet schoolsin the South | 


for freedmen. The ts show an increase of 
$41,884 over the preceding aay The Board 
were instructed to perfect a plan for the organi- 


zation of a Woman's National Home Mission. 


Society. Strong resolutions in favor of the en- 
forcement of the laws of the United States in 
relation to pol y were adopted. . 
The Ba Waticnal Publication Society re- 
ported that the debt of ite missionary depart- 


men 
fully poco Rs j 
sums subscribed $19,420 haye been paid. The 

tal receipts of the business and missio de- 


partments during the past year were $335,413— 
an increase of 808 over the year gay a 
Of this total was received in the - 
ness de} talone. The copies of new pub- 
lications printed were 57,500 in number; of pu 

lications not new, 101,925 copies were printed 
in 1878, The total issues of the Society sinee its 


organization have been 107,560,901. Four thou- 
sand schools and five hundred churches have 
been formed by its m ies. 


The London Sunday-school Union has under 





of a Uni- 
, the cente- 
nary of the establishment of the Sunday-school 
system by Raikes. The erection of a 
statue to Rosert Rarxkes will be a part of the 
celebration of the centenary year. p 


The death is announced at Jernsalem of the 
venerable Bishop Goxat, at the advanced age 
of clghty years. He had held his unique episco- 
= r over thirty years, all of which were use- 

lly spent. His piety and catholicity have en- 
deared him to all evangelical Protestants. The 
ne bishopric of St. James was 
founded by the joint efforts of King Frepgrick 
-Wittiam IV. of Prussia, the brother of the 
foe Emperor, and English Churchmen. The 

ng gave half of the en owment, £15,000; the 
other half was raised iu England. This episco- 
a has not been a favorite one with the High- 
harch party. During his long life at Jerusa- 
lem Bishop Bonae became very well known to 
American and English travellers. 








ractice of 
nal anni- 


grea’ 
the College and Education Society re: re- 
ceipts tor. the year reaching 65,50 which 
with 1 make a total of 


or to the amount of $58,000. A call is made 


tracts among the people. This Society, though 
fort; veavon years Pid. has not developed & great 
trade. 





The Church of the New Jerusalem (Sweden- 
borgian) opened ite fifty-ninth Convention in 
New York on Friday, May 30. The Rev. Cuaun- 
ogy GILEs, the prenient made tlie opening ad- 
dress. A slight increase in the number of com- 
municants was reported. It was stated that 
three students had graduated from the theolog- 
ical school. . 

American preaching certainly tends to be- 
come more Biblical. e people are less drilled 
than in former years in the abstraction of doc- 
trinal systems. The Rev. Gzorcs Dana BoaRrp- 
MAN, in recently — his fifteen years of 
work in the First Baptist Church of Philadel- 

og bore to his people that he has delivered 
3s ectures on the life of Christ, 189 on the 
E 


days. 


The Round Lake ier Bl mary, Assemb! 
— this year July 8, an 


ed the Rev. Dr. D. M. 
tions of Science and Re- 


September 2. 


which was one year $2 Foy ve ' 
, Z Soerrintions, of the 





the bills would say, are the Palestine Park, a 
Kindergarten for the children, and musical en- 
tertainments. The Woman's National Christian 
Peng new Camp-Meeting will also be held on 
the md Lake grounds—from August 26 to 





The scheme of Catholic colonization in the 
West has taken the form of a rt — 
ized in Chicago, with a capital of $100,000. 
Bishop Irne.anp, of St. Paul, Minnesota, states 
that of the Catholics taken from the cities of 
our Atlantic  ~ to that State only about two 
ne cent. are discontented with the chan 

othing could be better than the drafting of the 
overflowing tenement. population of this city to 
the West. The enbenge of pure air for foul 
air, and of dire poverty for.abundant food, is ad- 
van jus, even — accompanied by the 
privations of frontier life. ° 


The Church Missionary Society of the Estab- 
lished Church of England held its anniversary 
‘in Exeter Hall May 7. The total receipts for 
the year 1878 were £187,235, and the expendi- 
tures, £204,186. A single gift of £35,000, for the 
development of evangelistic native ney in 
India, was mentioned in the report. Five stu- 
dents under the care of the ety, all pure Af- 
ricans, have received licenses of theology from 
the University of Durham, and three others the 
ey of Bachelor of Arts. The mission on 

e Nye in Africa, has been re-enforced, 
poh the loss of two missionaries by 
murder, : 





The Vermont Chronicle compiles tables of the 
divorces ted in that and other New England 


States. statistics are a fearful comment on 
the lax tion of recent years. In the last 
few years the ratio of divorces to mai has 


third in 1850. In 1864, 426 divorces were grant- 
ed; since that year the av number has been 
448 yearly. In Rhode Island there have been 1670 
divorces for 21,715 m The Chronicle 
says that “in Connecticut there must be one di- 
vorce to every eight Protestant m otse 
Divorce in Connecticut is more uniform, if not 
more certain, than death.” This isasevere judg: 
ment—too severe, indeed—and could only be 
made with propriety by a New England au- 
thority. . 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


only wise, safe rule for the coming three months. We 
can work, but as far as possible it should be in the 
coolest hours of the day ; our clothing should be light, 
and 80, also, our food; exposure to the direct rays 
of the sun, and alcoholic stimulants, should be avoid- 


: 8 
Fulton Market having been condemned by the Health 


stand-holders 
site from the city, and erect the new building them- 
selves. 


The Wyse Panama route for the Isthmus Canal was 
Canal 





bearings 

been ground precision. So delicate is 
this machine that it will give the precise weight of a 
human hair, and is susceptible to the slightest atmos- 
pheric Millions of dollars’ worth of precious 
metals will be weighed annually upon these scales. 


The annual spring parade of the New York Coach- 
ing Club occurred on a delightful May afternoon, and 
attracted an immense crowd of spectators throughout 
the entire route. Eleven coaches were in line, carry- 
{ig in all about sixty ladies and gentlemen, gayly at- 
tired in elegant costumes. The route of the parade 
was from the Brunswick Hotel to Mount St. Vincent, 





A missionary who recently made a trip into the in- 
terior of Africa found, only seventy miles from Sierra 
Leone, a cool, healthy climate, and a people of rude 
civilization, who understood how to smelt iron and 
manufacture weapons and implements. These people 
were quite willing to receive Christian teachers, 


‘eal 

One Mr. Bass (very appropriate name, that, for a fish- 
erman), of Irwin County, Georgia, recently caught a 
catfish, a squirrel, and an alligator all upou the sanie 
hook at the same time. The fish probably caught the 
squirrel while swimming across the lake, and after- 
ward caught and swallowed an alligator about a foot 
in length, and then found and swallowed the bait 
upon a set hook. The Hawkinsville (Georgia) Dis- 
patch, which records this fish story, remarks that 
“when @ catfish starts out on a foraging expedition, 
he will take in any thing from a wheelbarrow to a 
saddle blanket.” 





At the recent Moore celebration at the Academy of 
Music, a large and beautiful cat made its appearance, 
and attracted much attention from the audience, when 
it seated itself in the centre of the balcony aisle, and 
seemed to watch with great interest the ceremonies 
which were in progress on the stage. 

Last summer a lady*who carried a valuable gold 
watch was in a house in Madrid, Maine, when it was 
struck by lightning. The watch stopped at the time, 
and although jewellers have repeatedly examined it 
and it perfect in every particular, it can 
not be made to move. It is so magnetized that watch- 
makers say no part of it could ever be made to do duty 
if taken out and put into another set of works. 

The free public baths already in use are located at 
the foot of Gouverneur, Fifth, Thirty-seventh, and 
One-Hundred-and-Fourteenth Streets, East River, and 
at Bethune and Thirty-fifth Streets, North River. An 
additional bathing-house is now being built, and will 
be located at the Battery when completed. It will 
probably be in position early in July. Each bath is 
in charge of two male and two female keepers, the 
former assuming control on Tuesdays, Thuredays, and 
Sundays from 5 a.m. to9 P.«., when men and boys only 
are admitted, The female keepers have supervision 
of the baths on the three days for women and girls— 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 5 a.m. to 
6 p.m. 


The furious cyclone which burst over Kansas on the 
evening of Decoration-day is said to have extended 
over an area of one hundred and fifty miles by ore 
hundred miles. About fifty persons are reported kill- 
ed,and many wounded. The course of the cyclone 
was remarkable, and the details concerning the ruin 
wrought seem almost incredible. Later accounts may 
be modified. 





ee 


It is announced that the Russian government has 
appropriated 250,000 rubles for the construction of the 
largest that can be advantageously made, 
including the building in which to mountit. The ob- 

is to be between thirty and thirty-six inches 
in diameter, if it is found practicable to cast a disk of 
this size of the necessary evenness and purity. Otto 
Struve, director of the Pulkova Observatory, expects 
to visit this country in order to examine the great 
telescopes made here, with the intention, if the exam- 
ination prove satisfactory, of having the lens made in 
America. , 

A Baitimore church—whether trustees or pastor, or 
all in combination, wz are not informed—has invented 
+ toed way to compel the payment of church debts. 


as to prevent entrance. On asking an explanation, 
the pastor kindly informed them that the pews would 
remain in that inconvenient condition until the mon- 
ey due was paid. The device was successful. 

A warning concerning the-use of balloons, toys, etc., 
especially those peddied on the street, is thus given 
by the Journal des Connatssances Médicales: “Many 
of the most virulent diseases of the blood have lately 
been found to be communicated by this means, as 
each of these toys must pass through the mouths of 
three or four we 


A striking instance of brute intelligence occurred 
not long ago near Nairue Township, in South Austra- 
lia, and is related in an Australian paper. A very 
large bullock injured his eye with the hook of a chain, 
and it soon became so inflamed that it was thought 
best to cast him for the purpose of 


wound. It was found, however, impossible to do this, 


ite own accord, and placed his head in the bail, to 
have the eye dressed; and this he repeated every day 
until the eye was quite restored. 
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THE DAVID DAVIS BOOM. 
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THE “INDEPENDENT” SENATOR, BY SITTING ON THE PARTY-LINE FENCE SO LONG, HAS. COMPLETELY OBLITERATED IT 
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JEROME PARK. 


Ir will be some time before horse-racing in 
America attracts the attention or assumes the im- 
portance that it has done in England. Not yet 
will the law-givers of the nation in Con: as- 
sembled follow the example of the English Lords 
and Commons, and dissolve their august assem- 
blage for the purpose of hastening to the race- 
track on an American “Derby day.” Neverthe- 
less, racing is fast becoming a national sport with 
us, possessing more interest year by year, and be- 
ing more generally attractive to all classes of 
pleasure-seekers. In Jerome Park we have an 
embryo Epsom Downs, and although its visitors 
may be counted by hundreds when compared to 
the great throngs that ac.umulate on the English 
race-courses, it is all the same a centre of fashion- 
able interest, and an institution that has done 
much toward affording amusement. 

Jerome Park was named in honor of the public- 
spirited millionaire who suggested the idea, bought 
the property, made the improvements, built the 
course, and erected the buildings at his own ex- 
pense. This gentleman—Mr. Lronarp W. JEROME 
—was always fond of horses, and his stables were 
quoted far and near. In the vicinity of the pleas- 
ant village of West Farms, Westchester County, 
nestling in the beautiful Harlem Valley, he found 
a farm known thereabouts as Bathgate, the ap- 
proaches to which run through a singularly roman- 
tic and picturesque country, guarded by bold bluffs, 
made beautiful by the winding river, and bound to 
the metropolis by the iron bands of railways, dot- 
ted with trees, and commanding a large expanse 
of view. Having seen and fancied it he bought 
it, and in addition the adjoining two thousand 
acres that sweep further up the country, on whose 
hither boundary lies the Fifth Avenue Boulevard, 
and along whose side line races the swift Harlem 
engine. 

The property once secured, Mr. Jerome broach- 
ed to a few friends the idea of establishing an 
American Jockey Club, under whose direction 
annual races should be held, for the proper con- 
duct and honorable supervision of which the 
club should be held responsible. Very quietly, 
and with the knowledge of a very few people, 
Mr. Jerome proceeded with the work. He sent 
for Mr. Wuearttey, well known throughout the 
country as a man of large experience and sound 
judgment in horse matters, and with him pre- 
pared a design for the course. The result was 
such as might have inspired experts in the busi- 
ness of landscape gardening with envy. It is 
centrally located, roads from many points of the 
compass tend directly toward it, the cars steam 
by it, and teams are driven there daily from all 
points of the surrounding country. The course, 
made expressly and entirely for running, is novel 
in design, and necessarily so on account of the 
lay of the land. It has a long stretch, with a 
double curve like an elongated figure 8. It lies 
about a quarter of a mile from the main road, 
the principal entrance being on a new avenue, 
now made 100 feet in width from the Central 
Bridge over the Harlem River. ° 

The Grand Stand is on the east side of the 
course, and is 450 feet in length by 45 feet in 
width, with two tiers or galleries of seats, and 
will accommodate 8000 persons. It is divided 
into three sections, the centre one of which is 
exclusively for the members of the club and 
their families; the other sections are for the pub- 
lic. The front facing the track presents an opel 
colonnade, two stories high, supported by orfa- 
mental iron columns, surmounted by a corhive 
and pediments on the centre and each om 
senting a very airy and unique appearance, 
entrance to the stand is on the east front, and 
access is obtained to the galleries by wide, easy, 
and spacious staircases. On the first floor are 
the ticket-offices and refreshment-rooms, contain- 
ing every convenience for the comfort of visitors, 
The galleries are fitted up with comfortable seats, 
from all of which a perfect view of the course 

and surrounding grounds is obtained. Imme- 
diately opposite the stand, on the bluff above 
mentioned, are the club grounds,on which are 
the club-house and other buildings for the exclu- 
sive use of the members of the club, including 
an observatory some fifty feet in height, from 
which a fine view of the surrounding country 
can be obtained. The stands for judges, time- 
keepers, and starters, and for the accommoda- 
tion and convenience of the members of the 
press, are in keeping with the style of the grand 
stand. At the north of and adjoining this latter 
structure is an open stand to accommodate 2500 
persons, and also several private boxes, having a 
perfect view of the home-stretch. 

Further up the valley, to the north and in view 
of the stand, are located the stables which are 
built in detached groups, each stable containin; 
ten stalls of twelve by sixteen feet each, = | 
surrounded by sheds ten feet in width; and 
kitchens for the trainers and others. Adijoin- 
ing the stables is a half-mile exercising track. 
The course is surrounded by an open picket 
fence ten feet high. The ticket-of-fices are sit- 
uated at convenient places on the main avenue 
and road, affording due facilities to the public. 
The club-house faces the track, and is supple- 
mented by a large stand, which affords ample 
accommodation to such of the members as pre- 
fer it. Taken altogether, the arrangements are 
most complete. From the sleeping apartments 
for the hostlers and the comfortable stables for 
the horses up to the preparations made for the 
club and the public, Jerome Park} may well 
chatlenge comparison with any of the great race- 
courses of England and Europe. The stables 
are built in the most careful and substantial 
manner. They are seven in number, four being 
on the northwest side and three on the north 
side of the track. They have been constructed 
with due attention to equine comfort and con- 
venience, and ing in the way of improvement 
has been spared, sleeping apartments for 


the attendants and are partitioned off 
from the stables, and the kitchens are built in 
between and at the rear of the main buildings. 
The whole has a plain but substantial board 
fence running along its front side, for the pur- 
pose of preventing visitors from annoying the 
horses. 

Jerome Park was opened on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1866, and the “ inauguration” ing ex- 
tended over the 25th, 26th, 27th, and 29th. The 
racing was renewed on October 1. There was 
an immense attendance on the opening day. The 

t race was called the —s Race— 
‘our-mile heats, for all ages, years, 90 
pounds; 4 years, 104 pounds; 5 years and up- 
ward, 114 pounds. The race resulted as fol- 
lows: Kentucky, 1 1; Fleetwing, 8 2; Onward, 
23; Idlewood, distanced. Asteroid, considered 


cident, and was unable to start. 

Fortunately for Mr. Jerome’s novel enterprise, 
the weather was fine. This undoubtedly had 
much to do with the crowds that pressed to the 
scene, and there was another feature which did 
much toward stamping the undertaking with 
success. This was the encouragement given to 
the meeting by the ladies of New York city. 
Hitherto, for obvious reasons, it had not been the 
custom for ladies to attend the races in any large 
numbers. The police regulations had not been 
good, and were not enforced; the crowds on the 
race-courses were always more or less rough and 
reckless, and no comfort or pleasure could be de- 
rived which in the least compensated for the 
risks run in getting out and coming back. Un- 
der Mr. Jzrome’s leadership the club had made 
racing comfortable and respectable, and the pres- 
ence of the ladies of New York city gave it the 
indorsement necessary to make it a popular and 
reputable recreation. Never before was there a 
greater array of feminine beauty lent to the in- 
auguration of what must always be considered 
a peculiarly male amusement. The New York 
Times justly attributes the impulse given to ra- 
cing among higher circles to this very unexpected 
action on the part of the sex, whose sympathies 
are not usually with amusements in which they 
can have so slight a share. The correspondent 
of that journal writes: “There were at least a 
thousand ladies at the Park yesterday, and in 
time it will become a marked event among the 
gentler classes of the m is, as we believe it 
has already become turfmen and their 
encouragers of thasinanalin persuasion. Noone 
thing could tend so rapidly to the popularizing 
of these races as the attendance in great num- 
bers of ladies—ladies of fashion, ladies domestic, 
ladies professionally ladies of birth and 
culture, ladies of dress, ladies of more quiet 
tastes. Dress is good in ite place, and this would 
seem to be an occasion where dress is a 
pram, Pd yy eed go css Po 
dies have given the elub and the course their in- 
do nt day’s racing will 
be marked by the same good order and quiet of 
that of y.” 

One feature that marked tion-day at 
Jerome Park was the presence of Grant, 
‘then commander-in-chief of our army, who came 
on from Washington expressly to attend the meet- 
ing ; another the presence of the great tragédienne 
Risromt, At the conclusion of the first race, an 
insignificant event to prepare the way for the great 
“Thauguration Stakes,” word was passed that Gen- 
eral Grant was coming down the hill, and then 
that he was inside the course fence, The report 
proved to be correct, and as the modest com- 
mander-in-chief came to the steps of the Grand 
Stand, the band struck up, “See! the conquerin; 
hero comes,” while the people crowded round, 
clapping their hands, and giving utterance to all 
the usual exclamations of delight. Making his 
way with some difficulty much firmness 
through the crowd that seemed bent on impeding 
his progress, the chief of the army uncovered his 
head, and went up the grand stairway. There he 
was confronted by numbers of ladies and gentle- 
men delighted to see him, and to whom he ex- 
tended a calm recognition. Unfortunately for 
himself, however, he was not to be let off so easi- 
ly, and in less than two minutes he was ae 
into all the miseries of a, regular reception. is 
he worried through, however, with preg equa- 
nimity, and appearing on the Front of the stand, 
showed himself to the great concourse of 

who had been waiting patiently for him. 

rent the air, which he acknow! courteously, 
and then the business of the meeting went forward. 

The races at Jerome Park thus brilliantly inau- 
gurated have since become a most popular insti- 
tution, attended by the beauty, talent, and wealth 
of our city. The spring meeting of 1879, which 
has just been concluded, exceeded in numbers 
and brilliancy any that has gone before. The 
reputation made by Mr. Lormtarp’s horse Pa- 
role in England interested many to see the other 
horses from these famous stables which were 
entered for the late events. On the first day the 
attendance was not large, a rain of some thirty-six 
hours’ duration having done much to injure the 
track, and the threatening of another deluge con- 
vincing would-be visitors that the prospect of 
pleasure was not sufficient to compensate for a 
possible wetting. Fair skies smiled upon the 
second day of the meeting, however, and for the 
rest of the week the business of attending the 
races was entered into by all classes with great 
enthusiasm. 





Dr. Prerce’s Golden Medical Di 
not raise the dead, but it will benefit and cure 
the living. For severe coughs, bronchial, throat, 
and lung diseases, it is unsu Pierce’s 


Memorandum Books given away by all druggists. 
—[Com.]} 








Bram’s Pitis.—Great English Remedy for Gout and 
Rheumatism. All Druggiste have then —fOom.] 


to be Kentucky’s great rival, had met with an ac- | 
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Aut that art can we beaine 
strengthening, and preserving uman 
effected by Burnett's Cocoaine. This i 
able Hair Dressing imparts a glossiness that is 
healthy and natural, It is a cooling 
agreeable and clean, and dresses the hair per- 
fectly.—[ Com.] 
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CURES TION .OF TH) 
STONE IN THE BLADDEF RRH OF TH 
BLADDER, D ‘iL, BRICKDU! 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD AKN 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


How to Get Strong, 


How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So. By 
Wi114M Biarxie, Ilustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1. 00. 


The subject of physical training occupies so impor- 
tant a place at the present time, and athletic sports 
are so popular with the youth of our country, that a 
work of this character, written by one who has stud- 
fed the matter thoroughly in all its aspects, cannot 
fail to be’ of great service, not only in teaching the 
best methods to be employed, but in pointing out the 
dangers to be avoided. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


1. N. PHELPS, 
JAMES STOK ANKERS 
ANSON P: STOKES. B ’ 
45 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 


ISSUE TRAVELLER'S CREDITS AND 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


On the Union Bank of London, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ESTERBROOK’S “fens: 


PENS. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., NEW YORK. 


BR. P. F. MARSCHALL’ DENTIFRICE FOR THE 











of the teeth and and owostning 
the ; $l per box. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th 





“TRADE OB MARK. 


‘will wear longer and look better during wear than any 
other goods made. At all retail dry goods stores. 


(Yticura 


BLOOD AND SKIN HUMORS 
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Bee which themselves by bursting 
Srfimear eureeee keen 
ternally with the Curiovga and Curiovuna Soap, rapidly 
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SKIN DISEASE, 


Esq., manufacturer of the Bay 
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Cloth, $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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Rogers’ Groups of Statuary, 


PRICE $10 AND UPWARD 
Enclose 10 ets. for Tihastratedl Ontalogue)te 
JOHN ROGERS, 
__ 28 Union Square, New York. 





Face Powder is ag 


pea eg ee 








hel. ne Medical oun ” Se. 

CA only with of 

Signature in Bine Ink across the 

‘Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
on ee a see ate ot ak Fcots fore Gated Stats 


peg po Bavip £00. 43 Mace 


ae in New York ones & zee, 


CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBIN K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & SONS. 


SIMPSONS NEW BAIT. 
Bi 





1d 
100 by mail a 
Send 6c. for Catalogue of Fishing Tackle, Arch- 
ery, Base Ball ng Goods. 


R. SIMPSON, 83 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


THE THIRD VOLUME 


GREEN'S ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


History of the English People. By Joun Ricx- 
arp Gresn, M.A., Author of ‘‘ A Short His- 
tory of the English People,” ‘‘Stray Studies 
from England and Italy.” Jn Four Volumes, 
Vols, I., II., and III, ready. 8vo, Cloth, . 
$2 50 per volume. 





The extraordinary success of Green's ‘Short His- 


but not bulky, which the first book implied 
is now appearing. It has all the charm of the earlier 
volume, with an for picturesque- 


spirit. The author’s power of conden- 
cod hada et threes oan nee 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ua” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


FREE TO ALL 





"NURCTED FATES ROO SPIRE COs 
VIREUN (School for Boys), 


Bing Sing, N. Y. 





‘st eae One Hundred aration for College.or Sciatic 
seven years. for College.or Scien 
Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 


Col. H, C, SYMONDS (late U.S. Army), Principal. 























J, & €. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d 8t., 


Invite special attention to the choice novelties that 
they are daily receiving in the following branches of 
their business, and the reader is requested to bear in 
mind that every article in any way connected with 
these departments is kept in them, and is sold at a 
emall‘advance on the cost of importation: 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN. 


MOURNING GOODS, 
Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTOLINES, AR- 
MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 
GANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED IRISH 
LINEN LAWNS. 


CLOTHs, SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UPLIOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 
WHITE GOODS, BOYS SUITS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 
MILLINERY. 


‘CARPETS, 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and 
RUGS. 
The money and the cost of transportation will be 
refunded for every article not as represented. 
Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tously by mail to all parts of the country on application. 





BRANCH 8TORE: 
{rouxsrox & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pearl St. ut 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


J. & CO. JOHNSTON. 
BUY YOUR WINDOW SHADES 


OF .THE MANUFACTURERS, 
JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
444 and 446 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


IMITATION LACE momy Y and without gold 
pee Pp pe > DO Shades, gold back- 





EMPIRE ue Cloth, Hanp Manz, manufactured 
us only, ths, from 87 in. to 104 in., acknowl- 
. A) by upholsterers the best made. 


SPRING FIXTURES. Kime & Sonx’s HOLLAND, 
—-* FRINGE, PICTURE CORD, &c., at low- 





Cc. F. A. be, ppt on 





English eg é&e., 
ve A ag 
wavand | J.M. AGUER ose otk, Ave., weNY, 





—_ WANTED for the sale of our popular 
Circalars sent on applica- 











ENGLISH TOILET ARTICLES. 


TRUEFITT’S “ EAU RACINE DES INDES,” 


For Restoring & Preserving the Natural Color of the hair. 


TRUEFITT’S “ BGG JULEP,” 


An elegant Shampoo Wash for the hair. 


TRUEFITY’S * FLORAL EXTRACT,” 


A refreshing Tonic Wash, for cleansing the scalp & heir. 


TRUEFITT’S “ EUCHRISMA,” 


A most delightful and invigorating Tonic for the Hair. 


TRUEFITT’S “ TONIC TOOTH BRUSHES,” 
To be used without Paste or Powder. Recommended 
by the profession. 




















SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
McK ESSON & ROBBINS, New York, 
WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR AMERICA. 











MORE AGENTS WANTED 


Trowel the Dark Continent, 


HENRY M. STANLEY. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 





Since the first of modern travellers attempted to 
solve the great problem of the source of the Nile, no 
work on Africa has appeared equal in interest or im- 
portance to Mr, Stanley’s fascinating narrative of his 
journey through the Dark Continent. An achieve- 
ment involving dangers, hardships, and suffering such 
as few men could survive to relate, his exploration of 
the River Congo from its source to its mouth, through 
the territory of hostile and barbarous tribes, in spite 
of appalling physical hindrances, and in the face of 
obstacles which at times threatened the destruction 
of the entire party, must be regarded as a wonderful 
exhibition of sagacity, courage, and endurance. Apart 
from its romantic side, Mr. Stanley’s journey was of 
the highest importance from a scientific point of view. 
He traversed vast regions never before trodden by the 
foot of civilized man, solved a geographical problem 
second only in interest to that of the Nile, and opened 
a way for civilization and Christianity into the very 
heart of the African Continent. ~ 

His narrative is one of extraordinary interest and 


| novelty, full of incident and adventure, and replete 


with information. Although a story of actual occur- 
rences, it reads like a product of the imagination, so 
marvellous were bis ¢: among the wild 
dweilers along the banks of the great river whose 
unknown course he traced. No one who takes up 
this work will be willing to intermit the perusal of 
ite fascinating pages until the last leaf of the second 
volume is turned.’ 

The work is splendidly and profusely illustrated, 
from sketches and.photographs by the author, show- 
ing the scenery and the people along his route, and 
f his surprising adventures. It is also fur- 

many hie erprag adretare 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





Recitations, Colored 
Pin Beare SiiiemieY 
$77 sents xpos gugrantond to. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





~ These Patterns are GRADED TO ‘FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. Printed directions accompany each Suit. 

- The following are some of our latest SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 

wr will be sent by mail, sp prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


for each Pattern. 


“VOLUME XI. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 
Walking Skirt........cccccccseosscecceseces No. 8 

CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night. Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old)........... 4 

MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Cir- 
cular Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron 
with Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years ’ 


OB). ones ccasdccccvecsnccccccewcnccegesedeces 3 
LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-tkirt, and Walking Skirt. “* 9 
SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-ekirt, and 
Walking Skirt ..........0cesesceecceseseeees yo 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... * '9 


FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 


on Short Walking Skirt............sseeeseee ce | 
BASQUE-POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 

Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 

Short Walking Skirt............0ss0.sseeees “11 
SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket... 18 


CAMARGO VEST- ont ag Panier Oreraki, 

and Short Round 8 
PANIER BASQUE, mea Over- skirt, and 

Dent Eesined Trained Skirt.:.......... oi Geb ba weaves * 17 





PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round 
Skirt 


Eadntushedbdcasdactedhesessnuavesbiecse No. 17 
REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 

Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... ch | 
LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 

5] Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “17 
CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Dees Apron O¥er- 

skirt, and Short Round Skirt,............... “Wy 


PINAFORE POLONAISE and natin Skirt. “* 17 
QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 


Demi-Trained Skirt............66 sesevteres " 
POMPADOUR BASQUE and Trimmed Full- 

Tratmed MG sisiss iiccccccvectctescsccbeses “ 9 
FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 


Basque, Festooned Over-skirt, and Short 
Round Skirt 
PANIER PRINCESS DRESS «= 


eee ew esenseeeeee 


COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 


(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 

Skirt with Train Buttoned on)... .......... “ 9 
MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 

NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt............ “ 2 


SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. “ 23 


BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 
and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 2 to 6 
JORIS ONE. 5 Hea des do icc eshieRT a Sheds “ 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


tion. Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


IMPRESSIONS oF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. By 
RGE Eutor, Author of “Adam Bede,” “ Danie! 
” &c. 12mo, Cloth. $1 %; ato, Paper, 10 


1. 
THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS. By W. M. Tnaox- 
jad In Two Numbers of the Half-Hour Series. 
$2mo, Paper, 25 cents each-; Cloth, 40 cents each. 
: IIL 
ete BACON. L- fame —_ Macavutar. 8%mo, Paper, 
% cents; Cloth, 40 


- cents, 


— 
HISTORY oF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Jou 
Lag Green, M.A. Vol. III., Poritan Eugiand, 
608-1660; The Revolution, 1660-1688. aS Se 
33 00. Vols. I., IL, and Il, now ready. 8vo,Cloth 
$2 50 per volume. ¥ 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
_ Morty. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
The following volnmes are now ready: Thack- 
AnTHON Robert 


te By y Trot.orz.—. By 
ncipal Suarer. . By Dean Cuurcu.— 
By ILtAM fern. — Goldsmith, 


LEY. — ls 7 J. 
Scott. By R. H. _— 
Jd. C, wel 


’ Vi. 
HOW TO GET STRONG, AND HOW TO STAY 
so + P agpameaa Buatxiz. Ilustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, $i 00, 


Vit. 

THE RIFLE CLUB AND RANGE. By A. H. Wes- 

TON. With Dlustrations. 16ino, Cioth, $1 00. 
VItl. 

HALF -HOUR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Bein 
an Introductory Volume to “Epochs of “English 
History.” By Manpeut Crzienton, M.A., late Fel- 
low and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 32mo, 
Paper, % cents; wis tie 


THE RISE OF THE "DUTCH REPUBLIC. A 
History. By Joun Loraxor Mortzey, ee D.C.L. 
With a Portrait of William of Orange ‘a New 
Chat Paper tabs Usk sagen Gi Sees 

oth wit: ~ of nent ab iit Ops, 
$6 00. Sold only in 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. 
By Justin MoCartuy. Number L., containing Vol- 
umesLandIL 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


xi. 

THE FOUR GEORGES. Sketches of Manners, 
Morals, Conrt and Town Life. By Wittiam Maxe- 
prace TuackeRay. 32mo, Paper, 2% cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. xIL 


STORIES OF THE OLD DOMINION, from the 


Settlement to the End of the Revolution. By Jous 
Esren Cooxe. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





eee in Paper, except where otherwise 
Orange Lily. By Max Crommetor. “10 cents. 
My Sister’s Keeper. By Lavra M. Lanz. 20 cents. 


Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Jou Esrex Cooxz, 2 cts, 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cexts. 
Basildon. By Mrs. Auraev W. Hunr. 15 cents. 


Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel Hamuzy. i5 
cents. 


“For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Hexeser Martin. 
15 centa. 


Under One Roof. By James Parx. 15 cents. 

That Artful Vicar. 15 cents. 

The Sherlocks. By Joun Saunpers. 15 cents, 
Quaker Cousins. By Acwne Maocpongut.. 15 cents. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. Rowinsow. 15 cents. 
The Cloven Foot. By M.E. Brappor. 15 cents. 
The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Srietine. 165 cts. 
All or Nothing. By Mrs, Casuxt Horry. 15 cents. 
Within the Precincts, By! Mrs, Ottegant. 15 cents. 
Vixen. By Miss M. E. Baapnox. 15 cents, 





G2” Harrce & Brorurns will send of the above 
ks mail, 


any 
wor, prepaid, to an wt of the 
Cwited Sato, on receipt of the he price. “ 


sa7~ Hanrre’s CaraLooun mailed bow on ope of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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SHAKY TIMES. 


A Sovereign is not safe when 


so many Republicans are about. 
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The American Pedometer 
accurately measures the 
distance walked. Price $5. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on 
request, TIFFANY & CO., 
Union Square, New York. 


The people at large have long felt the need of 
some reliable Substitute for Quinine, on account 
of its high price and its disagreeable after- 
effects. THERMALINE supplies that want, 
and is recommended by many of the most em- 
ineut Physicians as the: best Substitute for 
Quinine yet known. 


It is a certain remedy for Chills and Fever, Fever and 
Ague, and all Malarial Diseases. It has never been 
knows to fail once in the many thonsand cases tried 
during the past year. It is also a sure cure and pre- 
ventive for the Liver ——— being certain and 
marvellous in its effects; its curative powers being 
based entirely on its great Tonic properties, it thus 
exerts it» eg in hermony with nature’s ever kind- 
ly laws. Price 2 cents per box. Sold at all Drug 
Stores, or sent by return mail by remitting P e 
Stamps or Currency to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 
Wooster Street, New York. Write for explanatory 
book, mailed free. 


MARSHALL’S 
j And Cigarettes. 

A Sure Remedy tor Catarnru, 
Corp in the Heap, Astuma, 
all Diszases of the Turoat, 
Hay-Fever, Fou! Breath, &c. 

JAMES B. HORNER, 
59 Maiden Lane, N.Y.,U.S.A. 

Sample box by mail, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents, Sold by Druggists. 


A NEW BOOK 


BY 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 
By Grorce Exsor, Author of “ Adam Bede,” 
“Romola,” “Middlemarch,” “ Daniel Deronda,” 




















&ec. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. Also, 4to, Paper, 
10 cents. 
Contents: I. Looking inward.—lI. Looking Back- 


ward.—ILi. How we Encourage Research.—IV. A Man 
Surprised at his Originality. —V. A too Deferential 
Man.—V}. Only Temper.—VII. A Political Molecule. 
—VIIL. The Watch-dog of Knowledge.—IX. A Half- 
breed.—X. Debasing the Moral Currency.—XI. The 
Wasp Credited with the Honey-comb.—XII. “So 
Young !”—XIII. How we come to give Ourselves Falee 
Testimonials, ‘and believe in them. — XIV. The Too 
Ready Writer.—XV. Diseases of Small Authorship.— 
XVL Moral Swindlers.—X VIL Shadows of the Com- 
ing Race.—XVIII, The Modern Hep! Hep! Hep! 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


b#™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


BWSOHNS 
@ 

' MSBESTSS 
Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 


Sux ror IPTIVE Paice Last 


4. We oon Pubets CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, K.Y, 
CONGRESS WATER, 


Pronounced by Physicians and Connoisseurs to be the 
Purest Mimeral Water Known. Nothing 
Bitter, Acid, or Crude to irritate the Mucous Membrane. 
Sold by all Druggists, Grocers, Hotels. 











Meriden Britmnia Company 


No, 46 East 14th &t., 
UNION SQUARE, 


Offer of their own manu- 
facture an elegant and com- 
plete assortment of fine 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


GRAVES’ PAT. RUBBER TARGET GUE, 
entirely 








“HIGHFIELD’S ARCHERY.” 


We have been appointed sole agents for America for 
PHILIP HIGHFIELD’S CELEBRATED ARCHERY 
IMPLEMENTS, which are everywhere acknowledged 
to be the best in the world. A complete stock always 
on band; Club trade solicited. We are also dealers in 
Lawn Tennis, Base-Ball Club outfits, Fishing Tackle 
&c., &c. We have a complete 192-page catalogne, con- 
taining over 700 illustrations, that we send on receipt of 
price, 10 cents, Address PECK & SNYDER, Manufac- 
turers and Importers, No. 124 Nassau 8t., New York. 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN’ SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 

















ots. 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 
46. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 
48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
49. The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Braddon.......... 15 
50. Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
51. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 
52. That Artful Vicar........seve kvuepehbedesewsn 15 
58. Under One Roof. By James Payn............ B 
54. Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought Home 
from the East. By Alex. Wm. Kinglake... 10 
55. ‘* For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs, Herbert Martin. 15 
56. Lady Lee's Widowhood. By E.B. Hamley.... 15 
57. A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
oe ee a eee 20 
58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt........... 15 
59. John Halifax, Gentleman...................+- 15 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin............ 10 
61. Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By George 
in ou ssgnsassesnopbnth aanscucadcseaenne 10 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


62” Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. * 





hi ig. a 
MONTES 
. GELTULLLL 


\ Lees 


THE NEXT. REVOLUTION. 
So-caLtep “Sunset Cox.” “I'll stop it all by myself.” 








~——— — 


Having undergone many extensive improvements 
guests on June lst. 


BRESLIN & SWEET, Proprictors. 


HOTEL BRIGHTON, 


BRIGHTON BEACH, CONEY ISLAND, 


since last season, will open for the reception of 





GORHAM MFG. C0., 


Silversmiths. 


Sterling Silver Wares, 925-1000 
fine, of the highest. character, and 
GORHAM PLATED WARES, the 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 

For sale by all first-class Jewellers 
throughout the United States. 

Manufactories, Providence, R. I. 

Wholesale, No. 37. Union Square. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
| \* (* | yye ry i 
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. ° 











FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


627~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 





and 
stampe. 


for Oo. 


YOUMAN’S 


CELEBRATED HATS. 


ONLY CORRECT STYLE. 
719 and 1105 BROADWAY. 








wi. Ez. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 7 
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HARPER'S. PERIODIILS 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.......- 

HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ 0 w..iee: 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 4 iM. Viggen OO 
The THREE publications, one year....,...10 00 
Any TWO, one year.......+..+ coceeecsccssnst Oe 
SIX subscriptions, one year....,....,.++ +. -20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of thy: Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volymés of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the. subscriber other- 
wise directs. : 





ADVERTISING, 

The extent and character of the circulation of Han- 
Per’s Weex.y and Bazar render them advantageous 
medinms for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
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THE LITTLE ANGLER. 
So softly lay 1 dreaming ‘neath the willows, 
Perched high the streamlet’s tiny billows, 
A dainty urchin form I chanced to spy. 


His silken sash showed loving hands had bound it, 
His curls were such as soft lips nestle in; j 


limned athwart the evening sky, | 


At speckled 
Not e’en the tiniest minnows round him thronging 

Would taste the awkward meal the youngster gave, 
But soon I saw him as an allegory: 

I fancied that I held that rod and line; 

lay riddle of my weary story, 

And all the happiness that was not mine, 
was the 


fisher, vainly trying 
To with old might det ~ Sted ekill; 
And every my stupid might g 

Was seca oe forlorn and helpless still. 


the end 
"ua gilt fem Pts we Toa Nope oo 
tnd la when they are lost forever, 
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Niece, nay, along the 
shore, awaiting the trains which shall bear them 
to this centre, may be said to represent human 
harps and violins, strung tensely for participation 
in Dimanche Gras. 

Commander Albert Whitcombe drives over from 
Villafranca with ‘several of his fellow-officers. 


low mustache, tinged ih ey, and long impe- 


is not in the least a-lady’s man, and yet.at each 







a 


ne shines the lustre of hero, and to the oe 


woman abroad ever fails to re- 
te on admiration ? 


— 


Piazza del Popolo, will soon appear to make his 
best bow. 

The Quai Massena is thronged ; the white Prom- 
enade des, Anglais stretches along the shore with 
its vista of club-houses and villas; feathery palm- 
trees wave their fronds in the public garden; gay 
music begins to resound. The grave commander 
experiences a subtle current stirring in his own 
calm veins—the natural sympathy with martial 
strains, noisy groups, moving banners, scents of 
myriads of flowers, and a brilliant glow of sun- 
shine over all. _ The group of American officers 
obtain a post of vantage near the Préfecture. 
Young Lieutenant Harleigh; with the merry hazel 
eyes and boyish face, is all animation. Comman- 
der Whitcombe pulls his long mustache, and is 
silent. All around the s windows and bal- 
conies are richly paPract marr a variety of color- 





station the ladies simply adore him, for about his 


ed hangings—blue, green, orange, and crimson— 


of children’s heads appear in an embrasure of 


y blonde poses gracefully 


fined in an iron cage, and a human wheelbarrow 


n vines, tufted with tiny ; there a state-| is through the crowd with acrobatic dex- 
Fy bl her red tenity = companion. The principality of Monaco 


not unmindful of the outline of 








so that they resemble tulip petals. Here a cluster 


i 


against such relief. Carriages come and go, olen formidable rocks, the car driven by a verita- 
freighted with the latest Paris millinery, and § | ble Monsieur Blanc ir snowy tr sory eo and 
pass rapidly, visible at angles of the street, like de- | face enamielled to » porcelain tint. A country 
tached stage scenery not as yet adjusted to the} Succeeds, drawn by oxex, and ‘containing 
movements of the drama. The Place de la Pois- | an cauliflower. Shouts of laughter greet 
soniére is the fountain which receives all the } the gigantic vegetable, which forms a globe, with 
tributary rills of moving throngs. the outer leaves folded tightly over the central 

At two o’clock a gun booms, Instantly a show- | heart, The municipal throne is reached-—that seat 
er of confetti and a tempest of flowers fill the} of homage, the Préfecture—and lo! the leaves fall 
air, and from confusion forth steps the sun. O nd insects appear, a. human eaterpillar 
glorious Mediterranean orb of day, shining with | clad ia soft brown fur, and a sprightly company 
such goldeh refulgence! No pale northern rays {| of beetles in shining armor. These inmates of 
emanate even from this sun, and in ite ra- | the cauliflower are armed with tiny vegetables. 
diance bloom a dozen gigantic bouquets, pyramids. | Prince Carnival is no r of persons ; a well- 








THE LITTLE ANGLER.—From a Piorvns sy C. T. GaRtanp, 


of roses, japonicas, and jasmine moving along 
jauntily without visible means of locomotion. 
Commander Whitcombe ceases to pull his mus- 
tache, and smiles; his shoulders are powdered 
with the confetti snow, as are those of his com- 
panions. Prince Carnival is hovering about, and 
his sceptre is tipped with gold. Sheer nonsense 
and delightful fun abound. A line of color, frost- 
ed green and pale blue, marks the flight of a gay 
cavalcade of mounted grasshoppers and: butter- 
flies, which are pursued by an enormous lizard 
basking on a bank, and opening wide the jaws of 
an antediluvian reptile. Now a striped tiger, 
with lurid topaz eyes, gambols along in the wake 
of a pink angel with spangled wings riding a snail. 
A gigantic pasteboard egg follows, the yellow 
claws of the enterprising chicken within already 
doing service in walking, and the callow head 
peering above the rim of broken shell. A band 
of Esquimaux guard a magnificent polar bear con- 


is 
at 





res, Ho sooner grasped by their recipi- 

ents than a monkey, swinging on ihe branches of 

@ tree, steals the trophies, escapes nimbly to a 

higher perch, and presents them to the blonde 

of the crimson balcony, So the hours wear 

away, that kaleidoscope of changing atoms, the 

presenting an inexhaustible variety of cos- 

tume and acting, prompted by French wit, and 
adorned by French artistic skill. 

Bakers produce from their oven a pie, and a 
sprite ag cages of the crust to present bouquets. 
Scarcely the sprite returned to the pie man- 
sion when a famous kitchen advances, where 
the inmetes of the market basket have rebelled 
against the cooks with such success that the hu- 
man victims are hung up for use in the meat safe, 
while the usurping fowls end animals preside over 
the copper stew-pans in turn. The rabbit che/, 
in white apron, stirs a soup, and haughiily orders 
about the turkey, partridge, and chicken scullions. 
Now froma ruined tower, ivy-mantled, emerge 
large bats that hover and ékim about the entrance 
on silken wings, and now a mimic theatre rehearses 
its tiny drama to the music of its own orchestra, 
the li actors being moved by strings, as are 


Puppets, ld by the prompter. 

; sun slopes toward the west, the golden haze 
of the horizon deepens to saint sky is 
still serenely blue. The last clown has turned his 
somersault on. the Corso, and goes to dine previous 
to the evening’s balls, the pavement is white with 
confetti and strewn with trampled flowers. As 
the ~ hg de Officers prepare to follow, a carriage 
drives ly slong, and Lieutenant Harleigh 
raises his cap, 


The carriage is a. basket-phaeton, and has two 
oceupants. Commander Whitcombe is aware 
thatan elderly lady, muffied in a white India shawl, 

at him, and directing the attention of 
companion, a girl. In all the brilliant carni- 
pall is unique. Stay! May not 
and pose lend some added charm to 






ar loveliness, a subtle grace be also im- 
the clever French fingers? The low 
j, curved like a shell, is of a creamy yellow 
the ponies attached are of the same lustrous 
tint, with manes of silky softness, and the carriage 
brime with flowers of one unvarying color—the rich 
Mediterranean violet. The girl is attired in vio- 


* let velvet; amethysts swing in her ears and encir- 


ele her slender throat; a broad yellow hat droops 
low over her golden tresses; She bestows a smile 
on Lieutenant Harleigh, and pasges on, even sends 
@ little shower of her violets fluttering forth to 
any hands awaiting them. 

“Who is she?” demands Commander Whit- 
combe, involuntarily. 

“Oh, la belle Américaine, of course,” returns 
LieutenantHarleigh. ‘“ Every ship’s company has 
fallen in love with her for the past three years 
Pm rather gone in that quarter myself. She is a 

stunner for beauty, and lots of tin besides. 
er father was a millionaire, you know.” 

“Ah!” Commander Whitcombe makes no 
other comment, and separates from his gay com- 
panions to dine at the club. 

Down on the Promenade des Anglais he pauses 
to watch the sun set, a vast crimson globe, be- 
yond the sea. The glancing, sparkling sea is his 
element; it rests and refreshes him after the car- 
nival riot. Presently he hears the sharp trot of 
hoofs advancing, and turns to again behold the 
pretty flower-lined phaeton. The girl in violet 
velvet is alone now, and with a charming grace 
of manner she tosses him the largest bouquet in 
her fortress, with a little American flag attached. 
He is a hero, and this is her acknowledgment. 
He glances from the flowers to the giver some- 
what helplessly. 

The sun is sinking beyond the heaving waters, 
the palm-trees of the shore wave gently in the 
breeze, and the crimson track shed across the sea 
stains with vivid rose the window-panes of the 
Cercle Méditerranée. The shaft of gorgeous light 
also envelops the girl, smiting sparks from her 
jewels, tingeing a stray tress of hair, shining in the 
depths of her lustrous’ eyes. She might be an 
Iris, conjured by Prince Carnival’s wand, amidst 
all the tricks of the fantastic day, only to vanish 
again on the dissolving rainbow instead of by the 
prosaic road. : 

Commander Whitcombe raises his cap in court- 
eous acknowledgment of his gift. He is unac- 
customed to carnival license, and finds this rather 
a bold attack, Would his own womenkind, the 
standard by which a man insensibly measures the 
whole outer world, have done this thing? Hence 
forth he is unable to disassociate this girl in her 
gleaming amethysts from the sea. 

It happens that another gentleman passes, and 
observing the hero holding the bouquet, drives 
on, stroking Ais mustache. In this case the 
mustache is black, the face dark, thin, and plain, 
the glance of the small eyes perfectly impassive, 
yet all pertain toa very noble owner indeed. The 
second gentleman is a duke. wa 

Then the day wares, and the bloom of twilight 
steals over the calm waters, quenching the fiery 
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glow of sunset, and folds 
into darkness the surround- 
ing hills. 


IL—A JAPANESE LADY. 


“Mrs. Richards invited 
you, and Miss Cecilia added 
her compliments. | They 
have occupied the villa these 
three years, and it is a charm- 
ing place. to visit. Always 
keep open house for the fleet, 
you know.” : 

“Pray express my re- 

m ts.”” 

“Then you decline? We 
could be back for the fun of 
the evening.” 

“ Not to-night, thank you.” 

Lieutenant Harleigh drives _ 
away; Commander Whit- 
conibe is left to his own de- 
vices. He has gbruptly re- 
fused to dine with the lady 
in the white India shaw! and 
the girl who embodied the 
Mediterranean violet on Car- 
nival Sunday. Why he has 
done so is not clear to his 
own mind. Even a hero may 
be occasionally guilty of ca- 
price or irritability. He pre- 
fers to ramble about the town 
of Nice to dining with any of 
his fair country-women. This 
is the truth, if an ungracious 
one. Thus he strolls along 
the shore alone, glad to es- 
cape recognition. Evidently 
he is a grim, rather uncom- 
municative, man, fond of 
solitude. 

At eight o’clock the Square 
, Massena is a brilliant scene. 
Charity holds a bazar for per- 
ishing Lyons silk-weavers, 
but it is charity smothered 
in flowers and gas-light, al- 
ways under the graceful su- 
pervision of Prince Carnival. 

Commander Whitcombe , 
finds himself at the entrance, 
and gazes about him undis- 
turbed. The parterres bloom 
below, and above giow artifi- 
cial flowers of light in wreaths 
and garlatids of tinted globes. 
Venetian lamps sway on 
trees, arches and arrows of 
green and blue quiver amidst 
the shrubbery, the hero Mas- 
sena is transfigured against 
outer darkness of night by 
myriads of crystal pendants 
about the base of his statue. 
Laughter, music, and merri- 
ment also abound here. 

The American officer dis- 
covers a series of fairy tem- 
ples, where the tinted globes 
gather in cones of golden fire 

and the crowd sarges about 
buffet and tomboia. The 
first temple is a rustic struc- 
ture draped in vines, where 
Flora reigns, and a beyy of 
fair English girls dispense 
her fragrant gifts, clusters of 
hyacinths, lilies, and roses, 
so arranged that the very 
walls seem built of flowers. 
Beyond, a Polish countess, 
magnificently attired in silk 
and gold embroideries, holds 
court in a Turkish kiosque, 
where she proffers pipes and 
cigars. Verily charity un- 
der Prince Carnival’s sceptre 
wears a resplendent garb. 
These shop-women are noble, 
rich, and distinguée, while 
scarcely one of the gentle- 
men who assist at arranging 
parcels behind the counter 
is without a title to his name. 
Delightful amusement of 
masquerading usefulness in 
a work-a-day world! Subtle 
charm of receiving from the 
dainty fingers of a marquise 
ora duchess the bouquet se- 
lected at an enormous price, 
and paid for out of a repub- 
lican pocket! The crowd 
eddies about a Jarge struc- 
ture gayly decorated with 
flags, where two Russian la- 
dies zealously demand a sale 
of lottery numbers. 

Commander Whitcombe, 
skirting these elements, 
comes unexpectedly on a 
new Ne He approaches a 

booth artistically imitative of Japanese architec- | not aroused by this odd maneuvre. 9 
ture in projecting roof, straw-paper walls, and | Lieutenant Harleigh and the other ip Ryd 
strings of colored lanterns. The interior is lined | ing with Mrs. Richards and Miss Cecilia Anderson 
with screens, fans, mirrors of polished steel, and | therefore his example need elicit no badinage nor 
strips of transparent rice-paper covered with fig-| criticism. The J apanese bazar is presided over 
ures. An open parasol is suspended from the | by a Japanese lady. She is unconscious of obser- 
roof, a white crane flies heavily on the silk ban- | vation, distraite in manner, even listless and de- 
ner in the corner. The lights twinkle on heaps | jected. If she had stepped down from one of the 
of crystal, lacquer-work trays and boxes, and | fans on the wall or from the rice-paper pictures 
bronze orngments. : her impersonation could searcely be more perfect. 

As he advances, Commander Whitcombe ob- | Her robe of dull blue silk is gathered in tight! 
serves the same small dark gentleman who hon- | about the form down to the knees, and eal wired 
ored him with his scrutiny on Dimanche Gras | ina train ; fringes of silver sparkl h 
standing beneath a tree, with a tte deliber. | gin ; rel parks’ Om She mar 

gs , lorgne’ | gin; long sleeves conceal her hands: a rich scarf. 
ately aimed at the occupant of the stall. The | red and yellow, arranged as sash com letes the 
hero would not be a man if his own curiosity were costume, while imparting the stooping pease = 





highly prized some years since as a “ Grecian 
bend.” She does not immediately perceive the 
American, although the lanterns shed radiance 
on her face, which is rouged on each cheek-bone, 
cleverly darkened y means of some golden-tinted 
powder, like the pollen of a lily, the eyes pencilled, 
the brows rendered oblique, and the black hair 
swept back into a chignon, confined by means of 
silver pins. Congas Whitcombe finds amuse- 
ment in studying her. Tiny birds poise and vi- 
brate on her head, crystals elaborately cut and 
set in twisted silver wire encircle her throat. 

“ Have you a talisman for sale sufficiently pow- 
erful to guard an unfortunate stranger from the 
seductions of the ladies in this fair, mademoiselle ?” 
he finally inquires in French, and places himself 
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DISCIPLINE AND DISSIPATION.—D: 


in such @ position as renders the lorgnette among | so penetrated his brain 
the trees useless. ing th the veins. 
“ Entendez?” she comm 


She turns her oblique eyes on him 
and she is the shop-woman directly. 
fingers present bronzes, straw 
miniature turtles, frogs, and fish in 


fibres of a silky substan 
must test them for himself. in of a pond. The J 
“ Pray choose for me,” he replies, gallantly. 
The Japanese lady gazes at him a moment w 


between her finget 
“T call this a womans 
ion. Never in his life has the | advise you to buy \t. 


a strange express t os 
glance of a woman's eyes, flashing full in his own,| “Why a woman's!” b? 
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“Remember the Turkish 
proverb, ‘He who tells the 
truth must have one foot in 
the stirrup.’” 

“ Wisest of women! I al- 
“ways listen as if pearls of 
knowledge fell from all lips. 
My«face will yet become 
frozen into an eternal smile.” 
tine Cecilia, I do believe the 

P are coming out 
re hs I should like to live 
to see you a duchess, child.” 

by is your republic. 
an simplicity, madame ?” 

Aunt Richards is a genteel 
lady of fifty, with a long aqui- 
line nose, and hair bleached 
in Paris to that silky white- 
ness which renders a woman 
suddenly handsome whose 
middle age may have been 
insignificant. Aunt Rich- 
ards’s charming crown of 
snowy hair, black eyes be- 
neath strongly marked 
brows, and somewhat im- 
pressive manner, give an as- 
pect of high spirits, even of 
arrogance, which many per- 
sons resent. In reality she 
is one of the mildezt, most 
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set the blood cours. 
ly; it is constant.” 
The 


| Then she opens winces 


and takes from a 
“he presents to her | purchases the trinket, 
ur,” she adds, with 


ona, Manner, 


a the lid, and ha roaches, ung the voice of Lieutenan‘ 


ystal which incloses 
ice freezes the mar- 
@ lady poises this 


Monsieur, and I 


ries, amused. ie be Br * 


gentleman reepti 
“You know best,” he sang 


A 


“Because it holds the silky fibres so tenacious- 


bl 


y. 
thoughtfully, and 
The téte-d-téte is at an end. The small dark 


gay party also 
t Harleigh 


“Not at all,” returns the Japanese lady, calm- 
“The princess was ill, and requested me to 


There she stands looking at them with her 


SS 


oblique Oriental eyes. The small dark gentleman 
smiles slightly and smoothes his mustache. _ 
“Has not my disguise deceived you, Monsieur 
le Duc ?” she inquires, with a ‘sudden and brilliant 
smile, the first evidence of coquetry yet manifested. 
It occurs to Commander Whitcombe that the 
smali dark gentleman is in love with the Japanese 
lady. Also that he is much older than his tailor 
Daten Mab ©. enous. He is a duke! Three 
servants appear, as if by magic. They wear a 
green livery and white stocki What is this 
nobleman doing now? Actua’ ly buying out the 
and loading the servants with the trinkets. 
They are for the new Japanese pavilion in his 
garden, he explains. The Ji 
ip, and hastily claims half of the stock for herself. 


S 
SA 


| 
| 
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This is the little drama enacted before the eyes 
of Commander Whitcombe and others. The gas- 
lights glitter in wreaths and garlands, the flowers 
send forth their fragrance, music rises above the 
hum of voices. - The hero feels strangely like the 
child at the fairy pantomine, but habitual pride 
prevents outward manifestation of surprise. He 
has bought an ivory nut, a duke is ‘oading his 
flunkies with a whole bazar, and the lanterns 
twinkle above the head of the Japanese lady. 


IiL—THE SLIPPERS. 


“T am tired of fools, aunty.” 
“Yes, my dear, but I hope you have not told 
” 


lady bites her | them so 


“ Ab! why?” 


irresolute, of kindly women, 
and slave to every caprice of 
the heiress, her niece. In 
the harvest fields of life she 
is a blade of straw, externally 
erect and brittle, but con- 
taining no pith, She receives 
her share of criticism, also, 
in her management of that 
mettlesome charge, Miss Ce- 
cilia. Ladies whose daugh- 
ters do not possess a million 
in their own right agree that 
it is quite shameful in Aunt 
Richards to thrust the girl 
forward as she does, yet they 
associate with her, and are 
glad tc discuss the latest 
Worth toilet with the aid of 
her enlightenment. 

Cecilia is beautiful, gay, 
witty, and amiable. Aunt 
Richards firmly believes that 
should fate transform her 
into the poetical beggar- 
maid, her cleverness would 
still make her shine in the 
humbler walks of existence. 
Cecilia can do any thing— 
trim a bonnet fit for a milli- 
ner’s window, make her début 
on the stage as prima donna. 
How the girl can sing! As 
for her poetry— Aunt Rich- 
ards would so like to show 
some specimens to admiring 

? friends, if the poetess had not 
locked them up. Yes, in- 
deed, only poor people need 
write books for sale, you 
know ; still, if Cecilia would 
Have some of those lovely 
sonnets printed for private 
circulation, quite in an ele- 
gant way. 

“Are you at home this 
afternoon, darling ?”’ the good 
lady presently inquires. 

“Yes.” Cecilia glances 
furtively-at.a gilt clock, and 
her companion leaves the 
room. 

The girl holds the slippers 
on her knee, but suffers the 
needle to drop from ker fin- 
gers. The work is curiously 
emblematic of Cecilia’s life. 
She has traced a pattern, 
and followed it, in a way- 
ward fashion, with blended 
colors of richest hues, and 
interwoven threads of gold 
and silver. Five years ago 
the slippers were begun, and 
are still unfinished. The 
woven threads and blended 
colors are her own thoughts 
and dreams. She will not 
complete them, Penelope- 
wise, until Ulysses returns — 
nay, until the hero comes. 
They must be worn by the 
man she loves, and she has 
never loved any man. Ce- 
cilia has laughed and cried 
over this lamentable fact; 
the feline element in her na- 
ture delights in the zest oi 
conquest, and then revolts 
against the victim conquered. 

- . Bhe has tried to feel sorry for 
the lovers she has made miserable, after decoying 
them to hope by fairest promise. Pity is a por- 
tion of her organization either dead to sensibility 
or never awakened. She is made of the fibre 
which leads millionaires’ daughters sometimes 
into distrustful, cynical spinsterhood. Cecilia 
does not distrust her own fascinations, however. 
She can not endure to meet a stranger, and not 
produce a vivid impression. All the way-side 
beggars and trades-people are in love with her, 
awaiting her charming smile; the children of the 
poor know her far and wide. Here is this newly 
arrived commander of the 7omahawk, grave, 5e- 
vere, and a hero of fame, who declined to dine 
with her a’ month ago. Has a day since elapsed 
when Cecilia, concealing her pique, has not baited 
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a little hook for him? -Now it has been a ren- 
contre on the promenade, sgain 

franche, a club ball, an hour in an 
He is coming to-day at two o’clock. 


of nose, she W find Cecilia’s reticence 
ing the new-comer suspicious. The girl 


sympathy, 
onl pttape te Xive toe SOONG ps. © the rap- 
ture of that greeting 

The room is large and dark, with floor of pol- 
ished wood, a Turkish rug and a divan in the 
centre, the walls of a broage tint. p isa 
chimney-piece of veined marble forming a tree, 
the base of the trunk serving as fire-place, while 
the branches hold innumerable tiny mirrors. A 
snowy statuette of Silence stands in a niche with 
finger on lip, gazing sternly across at Cecilia, the 
sculptured head resembling strangely her own, 
older and severe in outline, — 

A bell rings sharply, Cecilia jum 
and vanishes through a i ¥ 

The world out-of-doors wears its loveliest aspect : 
the sky is soft gray, the sea of a pearly and silvery 
lustre, the distant hills wear delicate lilac tints 
on their slopes. Two gentlemen have slowly 
climbed the road, which is flanked by high walls 
inclosing villas and gardens. At an angle of the 
way an iron gateway bears the name of “ Villa 
Columbia,” and affords a charming glimpse with- 
in of lawns, fountains, and mansion colored pale 
green, with a slender tower. : 

An hour later one of these ramblers, Command- 
er Whitcombe, is seated in a grotto of rock-work, 
where ferns and calla lilies grow, and a jet of 
water flows from a lion's head into a basin. His 
companigh, the lieutenant, has gone on to Cimies 
to visit an invalid. Aunt Richards has received 
this guest very graciously, and entertained him 
chiefly with a history of Cecilia’s triumphs and 
cleverness, The proud matron thinks it a 
thing for him to appreciate what an American 
girl can command in Europe. Cecilia does not ap- 
pear until Aunt Richards withdraws temporarily. 
The girl wears a robe of heavy white fabric, with 
antique ornaments of goid; even her hair is ar- 
ranged, like busts of Roman ladies, in a classical 
knot behind, and confined by gold bands. Her 


from her seat 
door. : 


appearance is harmonious, effective, simple; the’ 


bright coloring of the villa, the jetting fountain, 
some pepper-trees with their vivid scarlet clusters 
hanging over the wall, complete the picture. She 
can dress thus for a man; perhaps another wom- 
an would criticise too harshly the deep artfulness 
of her garb. She carries a wealth of superb tea- 
roses, still dewy and fresh, in her arms, and de- 
posits them on 4 little table for her guest’s enjoy- 
ment. 

“T have come,” he says, significantly, and his 
face being on a level with a delicate hand mana- 
cled with a heavy bracelet of wrought gold, he 
touches it with his lips. His gaze rests on her in 
supreme contentment; not a feature of her beauty 
escapes him, from the shell-like ear, delicately 
rounded cheek and chin, to supple slender figure. 
At last he speaks : 

“On the island of He lived Circe in a shining 
house by the road-side. She was a haughty beau- 
ty, deeply skilled in magic, and had hair like the 
Sun, her father. The enchantress sang, and wove 
a web, subtle and glorious, of texture inimitable 
on earth. When Ulysses sent Eurylochus and 
his companions ashore, she opened her gate to 
them. You know the rest? These foolish sail- 
ors drank Smyrna wine; she touched them with 
her wand, and they became swine. Eurylochus 
wisely waited outside the gate—” 

Aunt Richards approaches with a servant bear- 
ing coffee. Cecilia is given a card. 

“Not at home,” she says, hurriedly. 

Aunt Richards pauses aghast. 

“ Let us have a quiet afternoon,” coaxes Cecilia, 
and leans one arm on the table. 

The card flutters to Commander Whitcombe’s 
feet ; it bears a ducal coronet. The heiress has 
refused admittance to a nobleman while receiving 
himself. 

Time passes imperceptibly, even as the pet- 
als of the yellow flowers crowning an adjacent 
pavilion fall softly to the ground. The garden 
paths gleam white here and there amidst the 
green shrubbery of lower terraces, the pepper- 
trees hold their rich clusters and delicate foliage, 
the cassia sheds a peculiar pungent odor from its 
balls of gold, jasmine and lemons nestle in the 
shadow of the bank. The expanse of silvery sea 
gleams in the distance, beheld above a rampart 
of olive-trees, their soft smoky outline interpos- 
ing an exquisite veil between the villa terraces 
and the city in its basin below. If this is Circe’s 
shining house, she is seated in the grotto weav- 
ing rainbow threads, and the moments lengthen 
to hours. When Lieutenant Harleigh returns, 
she glances at the commander with the arch in- 


quiry : 

“If Eurylochus paused outside the gate, did 
Ulysses enter because he was sure of conquest ?” 

“ Ulysses was armed by Mercury against Circe’s 
wiles. The god gave him an herb as antidote to 
witchcraft.” 

“ And the herb was—” 

“‘ Memory, conscience,” he returns, half inaud- 
ibly. 

Over at Villafranca a letter awaits him when 
he reaches his ship at nine o’clock. The com- 
mander is particularly out of sorts as he seeks his 
cabin ; his face looks gray and worn, every feature 
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to know that she is 
has learned to play the 
Crosby, former organist, ha 


is a cheerful, homely, and even pretty letter, with 
that clever little sketch of the girl with a telescope 
at the top. 

ot Whitcombe would be ashamed to 
confess how sadly it jars on his mood. The fa- 
miliar scenes delineated rise before him so vivid- 
ly! There is the old white and the door 
guarded by two elm-trees, a which seems 


lower each time he returns from a vo There 
is the garden beyond, flanked by the post- 
office. Now mother’s head, in a new cap, 


mother’s comfort and companion during the in- 
terval. 

As for Hetty, sweetly submissive, glorying in 
his career, following his movements in 
in the home work, where she pores over odd vol- 
umes on Greece or China on winter 





fit only for honorable retirement. 

A swarm of tropical butterflies seem to 
alighted on the deck, the band plays, the dancers 
whirl; there is a tiny stage on a 
the sailors have comic performed 
a farce, The lester entivaie a 
in mauve silk and black lace, and Cecilia, with the 
duke in attendance. Of Cecilia 
be attired like any body 
have affirmed in advance, and the result confirms 
the omnes. ‘ moi ap black satin bordered 
with grebe feathers, the over-dresa up on 
one side by a cordelitre of aie aoe A 
wide Medici collar of white satin encircles her 


toilet, rests on her golden hair. 
to create a sensation among the pink and blue 
butterflies she has succeeded ; the sailors peer at 
her from dark corners with honest Jack’s proverb- 
ial appreciation of a lovely face. Commander 
Whitcombe meets his guests cordially. Every 
one has heard the news. The Zomahawk has 
been ordered home, and the wish of faithful Hetty 
in the alpaca gown is to be unexpectedly fulfilled. 
Cecilia makes no comment. Later, a party gath- 
ers in the captain’s cabin. Aunt Richards is en- 
throned on a sofa, with the duke and several 
officers in attendance. Cecilia strays into an ad- 
joining cabin to admire the trinkets gathered by 
a sailor from many lands. The door is wide open, 
the others are within ear-shot, and yet she feels 
herself to be suddenly alone with the commander, 
whose gaze rests on her gloomily. 

“So you are going home,” she manages to ar- 
ticulate, although the words seem shaken through 
and through by her own quickened heart-throbs. 

oie.” 

She observes a strip of rice-paper suspended 
above a table, on which is depicted a Japanese lady 
in a dull blue gown, and points to it with a smile. 
He has never uttered a word of love to her. Ce- 
cilia awaits the full revelation now. Suddenly her 
glance falls on a photograph placed conspicuous- 
ly on the table, which frames in Roman mosaic 
the head of a girl who-gazes back at her earnest- 
ly, even with a slight contraction of the eyebrows 
not unusual in such pictures. “Who is she?” 
Instinct prompts the question while the blood 
rushes to her cheek. 

“My fiancée. I am going home to be married, 
Cecilia.” His voice is low and gentle. 

Cecilia feels like a person impelled toward a 
gulf which opens widely and unexpectedly in a 
blooming plain. The ground crumbles beneath 
her feet into these-awful depths which she has 
never fathomed.in her life. She hears the voices 












the clasp of her little hands, and 
Raat way ont He is no longer a boy, 
and may not swerve from his duty. 

Thus put aside, Cecilia betrays no outward sense 
Cialiaaion cna weenie pita Gale she wen 
ifestly collects herself. count poh ar yw 


he whispers, hoarsely, and stretches out his hands, 
“Cecilia measures him with a glance of 

disdain ; her color has returned ; she at the 
heard on the 

“Tt must be fun to live on 
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chateau in Brittany, an aristocratic lineage, plays 
a little at Monaco, and has that faultless good- 


him, person- 
al identity is never intrusive ; wethed eyo gee 
tage he would partake of the pump! as if 
his first wif be been saan : 

his first wife havi a princess 
eccentric habits, and his slender fortune necessi- 
tates his marrying an heiress. He would not mar. 
ry a bourgeoise heiress of France, but she may be a 
bourgeoise heiress of any other nation under heav- 
en, provided she is of a nature pliable to his will. 
For a year he has intended to marry Cecilia, and 
such intention has kept other suitors ata 
As for this episode -with an American officer, he 
has never betrayed by word or glance that he 
perceived it. Aunt Richards finds him the most 
charming gentleman, and always forgets in five 
minutes that he is a duke, so cordial is his inter- 
est in her conversation. . 

Cecilia goes home and withdraws to her chamber. 
How she passes the night is known to nobody. 
At one o’clock a fire burns on the hearth, and she 
stands before it with the slippers in her hand, 
These she cuts into strips, the sharp steel severs 
all the bright threads and woven patterns remorse- 
lessly, until the shreds lie in a smouldering heap 
amidst the flames. She crouches on the rug, watch- 
ing the pile shrivel and blacken, with wide-open, 
dry eyes, and when the gray dawn steals over the 
Mediterranean she is still in the same position, 
not less wan and gray than the opening day. 

On a brilliant afternoon the man-of-war Joma- 
hawk slips from her moorings at Villafranca, and 
starts for sea. The commander stands on deck, 
and young Lieutenant Harleigh is beside him, 
somewhat rueful at an exchange which ‘sends him 
home on the wk. 

“The rumor was all over town this morning 
that the duke has brought his family diamonds, 


and the wedding will take place at Paris in May,” 
he says, glibly. 

“What duke?” inquires the commander, ab- 
sently. 





pauses 
door and laughs one of those tinkling little laughs 


“ I am 

“Ah! Q 
ican duchess,” 

That is all. He drops oy 
observed, a little ivory 
heart. # 
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what is implied in the “ blowing” of the whales 
rests on the simple assertion that the water and 
spray do not in reality proceed from the blow- 
hole, but consist of water forced upward into the 


air by the expiratory effort of the animal. 
whale begins the expiratory or “ breathing-out” 
action of its lungs4ust before reaching the surface - 
of the water, and the warm e air therefore 

_ carries up with it the water above the head 
and blow-holes of the ascending animal. That 
this view is correct is rendered probable 
not merely by the observation of the breathing 
of young whales and kept in confine- 
ment, but also by the fact that the last portion 
of the “ blow” : of a white silvery spray 
or vapor, formed by the rapid condensation of 
the warm air from the as it comes in con- 
tact with the colder atmosphere. The water 
received into the mouth escapes at the sides of 
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the mouth, and does not enter the nostrils at all. 





